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ARE OUR SCHOOLS BEHIND THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES ? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
[Read at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, October 30.) 


Originally the topic was “Were the Schools of 
Twenty-five Years Ago Better Than To-day? 
Because this is the only time that our distin- 
guished guest can be with us, the topic is changed 
to meet his preferefce. (Prior to the change I 
had written a paper on the other subject, and it 
broke my heart not to have this chance to use it.) 
I had tried to demonstrate, what I firmly believe, 
that the public schools are not only better than 
they were twenty-five years ago, but that they are 
as much better as an automobile is better than a 
wheelbarrow for pleasure riding. One can find 
fault with an automobile and praise a wheel- 
barrow, and it must be admitted that for safety the 
wheelbarrow has some advantages, but all in all, 
I enjoy the automobile and the up-to-date school. 

Of course the schools are behind the needs of 
the times,—everything is, always was, and always 
will be. Medicine will be behind the needs of the 
times until the ignorance of the physicians ceases 
to make their treatment of rheumatism a joke. 

Law will be behind the needs of the times until 
there is as much professional fame and fortune in 
lobbying for good laws as bad, and in enforcing 
law as in helping criminals to escape the conse- 
quence of violating law. 

The churches will be behind the needs of the 
times until—well, until they have a change of 
heart. 

The marvelous progress of transportation 
schemes is the favorite topic of all knockers on 
schools and churches, and yet the railroad and 
railway companies are expending $100,000,000 a 
year because of their failure to meet the needs of 
the times. They say themselves that they are 
uniformly from five to ten years behind the needs 
of the times. 

Are the schools behind the needs of the times? 
If taken literally, this is one of the “foolish ques- 
tions.” It can only mean “Did the schools of 
twenty-five years. ago (or some other specific 
time) come nearer meeting the needs of the times 
than the schools of to-day?” Or, “Are the 
schools farther behind the needs of the times than 
other phases of modern activity?” Or, “Wherein 
are the schools behind the needs of the times?” 

It would be a pleasure to take the negative of 
the first or second of these because it is a dead- 
easy proposition to take in hand, but, judging 
from the way that most critics dodge the issue, the 
third is probably the phase of the question to 
consider now and here. 

The critics of the schools are in one of five 
classes 


First—They have some pet scheme to foist upon 
the public, which can only be done after shaking 
public confidence in the schools. We are having 
a lot of this nonsense just now. This comes 
mighty near being hypocrisy. 

Second—Because a man is a born kicker, as the 
mule is, and the schools are always with them 
when other opportunities are not present. This 
is a sort of St. Vitus’ dance. 

Third—Because the critic is a literary adven- 
turer, and Philistinism pays better than loyalty. 
This is business. : 

Fourth—Because they enjoy ideals that can 
never be real, finding more pleasure in the spec- 
tacular flapping of the tail of the kite than in the 
unseen line that by being held to earth it keeps it 
high in air. These are amusing. 

Fifth—Because they honestly mistake a mirage, 
due to the peculiar atmosphere through which 
they see things, for a real vision. 

Now and here, we are not concerned with lo- 
cating critics in their proper classes, but rather 
with the serious problem presented,—‘“Are the 
Schools Behind the Needs of the Times?” 

What are the needs of the times? 

In general it may be said that the times need 
individual and public power and poise and a 
broadening horizon, but a treatment from such 
a standpoint is impossible in a brief paper, hence 
the classification must be simplified. The times 
need equipment for domestic and social duties 
and responsibilities; for personal wholesomeness ; 
for civic duties ; for professional, commercial, and 
industrial prosperity. If the public schools meet 
these needs fairly well they may be said to meet 
the needs of the times; if they meet these needs 
better than they did twenty-five years ago, they 
may be assumed to meet them better than ever 
before ; if they meet them better than any other 
activity and effort meet them, may they not be 
said to meet the needs of the times? 

As to Domestic Duties——The domestic trage- 
dies of Harry Orchard and his class are from per- 
sons who have never graduated even from an ele- 
mentary school, and the principals in the domestic 
tragedies of Harry Thaw and those of ‘his class, 
who claim large attention in the public press, 
never went to public schools. There are abun- 
dant facts to show that a diploma from a public 
grammar or high school is a pretty good insur- 
ance policy against domestic tragedies. 

As to Social Responsibility—Comparatively 
few of the crimes of society are committed by 
graduates of the public schools. Those who 
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dodged the schools on the one hand, and those 
who thought themselves too good for the public 
schools on the other, are the great body of crimi- 
nals of low and of high degree. , This is as true of 
those who lead licentious lives professionally or 
otherwise. A diploma from a public school is a 
fairly good insurance policy against the alms- 
house and the prison. There are figures behind 
these statements. 
of the public schools make for these results. 

As to Personal Wholesomeness.—The teaching 
of physiology and hygiene, unknown twenty-five 
years ago; together with medical inspection, un- 
known twenty-five years ago; together with school 
sanitation, unknown twenty-five years ago; to- 
gether with school nurses, unknown twenty-five 
years ago; together with home and school 
visitation, unknown twenty-five years ago, 
and many other features of school life add 
materially to the health of boys and girls, and. 
by radiation, to the health of their fathers and 
mothers. The public schools are the only organ- 
ized effort to tone up all children in personal 
honor, personal purity, physical, mental, and 
moral vigor. 

As to Civic Duties—All public schools teach 
civic duties and responsibilities as they did not 
twenty-five years ago. The men who sell their 
votes at the bottom and those who buy them at 
the top are rarely graduates of the public schools. 
The public schools are the only organized effort 
to train in the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
they all do it and do it fairly well. 

As to Professional Prosperity—There is no 
better preparation for college than in the public 
schools. The most earnest students in the col- 
leges are from the public schools. The sporting 
element in the universities is rarely from the pub- 
lic schools. The same is true of the medical 
schools, the law schools, the theological schools, 
the dental schools, the schools of pharmacy, and 
the engineering departments. The same is true 
of commercial success. Despite a startling state- 
ment often made by those who should have due 
regard to the truth, the public high schools give 
admirable training for commercial life. 

Finally, we reach the pet arena of the critics of 
the public schools: Industrially do the public 
schools meet the needs of the times? 

Two conditions are necessary to a sane discus- 
sion of this proposition :— 

First—The answer must come from a demon- 
stration and from universal application. When 
the world was told how to prevent yellow fever, 
tuberculosis, and the hook-worm disease the deed 
was done, and no one waits till the last applica- 
tion is made. , 

Second—The industrial problem is not solved 
when you have taught the idlers at the bottom 
how to work, not till the danger of idleness at the 
top as well as at the bottom is eliminated. An 
idler at the top, with a fortune to come by inherit- 
ance, is a greater danger to society than an idler at 
the bottom, sour because he has no fortune com- 
ing. A bad employer is a hundred times worse 
than a bad employee. A man who is unwilling to 


pay for an honest day’s labor is infinitely worse 
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than the man who is unwilling to do an honest 
day’s work. 

There are adequate demonstrations that the 
public schools can meet all industrial needs of the 
times. I am contented with three phases,—one 
related to the bottom, one to the top and bottom 
alike, one related to the college and university 
outlook. 

In one of the largest cities, in the most crowded, 
non-prosperous section, children are American- 
ized promptly through steamer classes and even- 
ing schools. They are taught English, to speak it 
and write it at once, and they are taught to earn 
decent wages at something that they like to do, 
so that by the time that they can legally work 
they can get good pay. Girls are taught to be 
experts at the various occupations open to them. 
They can use the sewing machine skilfully, can 
make buttonholes rapidly, can seat chairs artisti- 
cally, and do all sorts of work, so that no girl 
leaves school without being able to earn enough to 
keep her off the street. She is also taught do- 
mestic science, so she can do housework if she 
prefers it, either for a family or for a home of her 
own. But while learning this, she gives three- 
fifths of her time to so-called culture studies. She 
is taught, at one and the same time, how to earn 
a living, how to live well, and how to be a gentle- 
woman. The public school never allows her to 
think that because she has to struggle to earn a 
living she cannot read and write and talk as well 
and be as good as other more favored girls. 

The teaching of boys is the same. Every boy 
who leaves school is taught to do hand work or . 
office work skilfully, so that he is more desirable 
than any other lad of his age, and at the same 
time he has always had three-fifths of his time for 
general education, having as good work in Eng- 
lish, in arithmetic, in science, in history, in civics, 
as those who are forced to earn every dollar be- 
fore they spend it. So much for the opportuni- 
ties offered those at the very bottom. 

Then there is a demonstration of what can be 
done for the top and bottom at the same time, 
where, up to and through the second year in the 
high school, every pupil, whether he sees before 
him an inherited fortune or the inevitable grapple 
with dire necessity, must have two hours of 
manual work daily, must work side by side with 
the poorest or may work side by side with the 
richest. No boy or girl can be so rich that he 
does not have to know the pleasures of handcraft, 
to know that he is no better workman than the 
son of the day laborer on his father’s grounds. 

But in the last two years of the high school he 
may choose four-fifths scholarship and one-fifth 
vocation, or he may elect any one of twelve voca- 
tions and spend four-fifths of his time at his 
chosen vocation and one-fifth in scholarly sub- 
jects. No boy or girl can escape some industrial 
work every day, no boy or girl is deprived of some 
scholarly studies every day. A boy ora girl who 
goes out with a high school vocation can get a 
considerably higher wage at the start than those 
who left school four years earlier, and have been 
at their trade. 

Third—One of the largest cities in the United 
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States has great industrial high schools, has a 
three-years’ course, gives the best of shop and 
vocational training, and at the same time gives in- 
tensified scholarship in the branches that both 
make for culture and for the high success of 
mechanics. The scholarship is so efficient that 
they can go directly to the State University, con- 
ditioned, however, in the languages. They have 
had three years only, while those from the classi- 
cal high schools have had four years, and yet they 
uniformly work off all the conditions with ease 
and advantage, taking as many honors in the uni- 
versity as those from the classical high schools, 
and as large percentage of them take doctorates 
in the university as from other schools. It is 
clearly demonstrated that a boy at the bench 
half the time can get as much scholarship power 
in the other half as though he had spent all his 
school time at books and had found his recreation 
_at football or on the running track. 

There is only one city in the United States that 
has faced backward, that seems determined to 
make a mass class, to shut out deliberately and 
insistently every ray of scholarly hope from the 
lad who enjoys hand work. There is only one 
city in the United States that has slight provision 
for helping the poor boys and girls with no 
scholarly instinct into vocations of their own 
choosing. There is one city only in which the 
boys of scholarly tastes and those with labor 
necessities can never study side by,side after the 
elementary school. There is one city only that 
requires a lad to decide at thirteen years of age 
whether or not he will close the door of hope for- 
ever and say then for all time that he will have no 
scholarly aspirations even in his own vocation. 
There is one city only that says to the sons of 
cultured homes: “If you would know anything of 
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any industrial art you must forswear forever all 
scholarship studies and swear allegiance to a vo- 
cational life.” There is one city only that says to 
a boy of thirteen: “If you want any industrial edu- 
cation you must be content with the bench; you 
cannot continue your education at the Institute of 
Technology; you can never go to the Worcester 
Polytechnic ; you can never go to the Normal Art 
school; you can never enter the scientific depart- 
ment of Harvard or Yale. If you have any indus-. 
trial taste and wish to indulge it, You may go to 
the Industrial Arts school, that once was but 
never more shall be ‘high,’ but when you enter 
there you must leave all hope behind.” There is 
one city only that says that the best preparation 
for a course in a scientific or industrial college is 
in a classical school where you can never touch a 
tool, handle a lathe, or stand at bench or forge. 

I sometimes wonder if Bunker Hill and Faneuil 
Hall are not better adapted to the Mississippi val- 
ley if the Kaiser is to camp on Boston common. 

If Boston is to be American and not German, 
the education of every boy and girl must be voca- 
tionalized, The boys and girls in all the gram- 
mar schools of Boston must learn to do some- 
thing skilfully with their hands. Every high 
school from Charlestown to Brighton must have 
sewing machines and benches. The boys from 
Marlboro street need to saw wood as much as 
those on Salem street, and the girls on Common- 
wealth avenue need to know how to make 
buttonholes as well as those at North Bennet 
street, and the boys and girls from the Cove have 
as much right to be prepared for the Institute of 
Technology as have those from Chestnut street. 

In America every door shall open upwards, and 
no Kaiser shall sit on the lid, even in Boston. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE BOY? 


BY E. W. WEAVER, 
New York City. 


The high school teachers of New York support 
a students’ aid committee that aims to assist stu- 
dents who are ready to leave school and others 
who are compelled to earn money to continue 
their education to find profitable and suitable em- 
ployment. As chairman of that committee, I have 
had some opportunities to study young people as 
they appear to their teachers and later to their 
employers. 

The biologist is satisfied that he understands 
the development of the members of a species when 
he has studied the life history of the individual. 
The student of his own species has a more difficult 
task. He finds that individuals stand only as ap- 
proximate representatives of types and that in 
but very limited fields does knowledge of the de- 
velopment of the individual enable the student to 
determine the probable development of others of 
the type, and thus every man has in his history a 
story that, if it is not always edifying, is generally 
interesting to his fellows. 


These bits of boy biographies were taken from 
the transactions of the committee for one day late 
in July. 

In the morning a well built boy from one of the 
high schools presented himself. He had been 
unable to secure the endorsements of his teachers, 
because of unsatisfactory work, and_his disap- 
pointed father was unwilling for him to continue 
in school. He had been answering advertise- 
ments and searching the city for several weeks 
without finding work. 

“Why do you come to me?” 

“Miss Blank of our church thought you would 
help me.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Get into some office.” 

“And then?” 

“Work myself up.” 

“To what?” 
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“IT don’t know.” 

“What makes you think that you can work up 
in an office without anyone to help you if you can- 
not work up in school with the assistance of sev- 
eral teachers?” 

“They overcrowd a fellow in school so much.” 

“Who says so?” 

“My aunt thinks that they do.” 

“What is your father’s business?” 

“He is manager for & Co.” 

“Can’t he use you?” . 

“He thinks that I would do better work for a 
stranger.” 

“Can’t he get a job for you?” 

“He got me one last summer.” 

“And you didn’t stick?” 

“The boss was so unreasonable.” 

“Who said he was unreasonable?” 

“My mother thought he was too hard.” 

“Didn’t your father know the boss?” 

“Ves,” 

“You are the only child in your family?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your mother and your aunts have been 
making a baby of you. When you came into the 
high school with a class of 500 freshmen and with- 
out anyone to follow you and to tell you what to 
do next you were unable to keep up your part of 
the work, and although you are as big as a man 
and want others to think you are a man as you go 
out to do a man’s work, you whimper and whine?” 

“It looks like it.” 

The boy’s appearance, his frankness, and _ his 
straightforward answers seemed to indicate that 
the boy was all right. His condition was, perhaps, 
the result of a history somewhat like this: He is 
the only child of well-to-do parents, in whose 
family one or two self-supporting aunts make their 
home. The bright baby isa source of great 
amusement during the-first interesting years of his 
development. Great things are expected of the 
baby. Every wish and every desire is anticipated. 
The awkward stage comes on, and he ceases to be 
interesting. He has been accustomed to accept 
every service without gratitude and without ex- 
pecting to make any return. After a time his de- 
mands become unreasonable, and the father be- 
gins to diaw the line, but the indulgent maternal 
instinct of the unoccupied mother, reinforced by 
the more indulgent disposition of the aunts, help 
the boy to grow up in the belief that all things are 
to be his without effort and without price. The 
education with which the primary teacher, by the 
aid of much strategy, manages to veneer the boy, 
is prevented from developing in him any intel- 
lectual fibre because of the ever-present help of his 
reserves, and after a little independent use his 
knowledge has about the appearance which his 
wardrobe would have a few weeks after the boy 
had been taken away from his mother’s care. 

The indulgent maternal influence should have 
its place in the rearing of children, and it is needed 
to temper the sterner requirements which the 
father brings from his relations with the business 
world to his relations with the family, but nature 
has designed that these two influences shall have a 
part in the education of the young; the one, in 
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making it easier for the helpless infant to acquire 
some strength before taking up the battle of life; 
the other, in preparing him gradually for the ex- 
actions of an unfeeling world, out of which, after 
all, a man gets about what he invests in it. 

Young people who under such processes 
have acquired insatiable appetites for the good 
things of the world and no corresponding capaci- 
ties for earning the price of these same things, 
may overcome the effects of this treatment; or in 
the belief that the world wrongfully withholds 
from them as the reward for their labors the price 
which is needed to satisfy their desires they may 
join the discontented elements of society; or by 
doubtful or unfair means they may attempt to get 
that which their needs may seem to require; or 
failing in this, they may be satisfied in some form 
or other to become a charge upon the community. 

The older English practice of exposing the boy 
to the hardening process of the rough-and-tumble 
life of the boarding school has many things to 
recommend itself in such cases as this. 

In this particular case, after a discussion of the 
whole subject with the boy and his father, it was 
decided that the boy should go back to school, 
that he should send to the committee the names of. 
his teachers as soon as the assignments were an- 
nounced, so that they could be advised. The boy 
was assured that if, at the end of five months, he 
could bring a satisfactory school report, employ- 
ment would be found for him, provided he was 
still anxious to leave school. 

The same morning a report was received from a 
boy who had been following out plans that the 
committee had prepared for him four years be- 
fore. He was the son of a sweatshop worker, had 
worked his way through the high school by en- 
gaging in various employments, and in the high 
school he had “found” himself so that when he 
came to the committee, after being graduated, for 
help in securing a position he knew what he 
wanted. 

He had ambitions to make chemistry his profes- 
sion. His record in the school laboratory was 
satisfactory. A position was secured for him in 
the laboratory of a large manufacturing concern. 
He was to bea sort of errand boy and helper 
about the place. A program of special work in 
chemistry was arranged for him and frequent re- 
ports were required. After a few years, when the 
panic came, he was among those whom his em- 
ployers discharged. He came to the committee 
somewhat discouraged, especially so because his 
parents were thinking that he would have been 
more successful if he had taken a clerkship instead 
of embarking upon what seemed to them an un- 
promising career. A temporary position was se- 
cured for him, and after a few months his first em- 
ployers sent for him to return to his work in the 
laboratory. His advisers felt that he should re- 
ceive higher wages, and after a few weeks they 
were able to secure for him a position in a private 
laboratory of a wealthy manufacturer whe was 
carrying on some extensive investigations of his 
own. 

This son of the alien, without any advantage, 
who was ready and prepared to give to the world 
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a return for what he expected was, at the age of 
twenty-one, making independent investigations 
in a most promising and attractive field, and he 
was earning twice as much as his father, who had 
been working at a trade for thirty years. 

The next case of the day was that of a young 
fellow who dropped out of the high school in the 
middle of the course because his friends thought 
that, as a fitting process for life, the high school 
was too slow. The boy was sixteen; his father 
was a wealthy business man; the grandfather was 
an executive officer in a transportation company. 
These men were accustomed to give their orders 
and to have them filled before the dawn of an- 
other day. The grandfather needed in his own 
business a young man with a special training. He 
took the grandson from school, gave orders to a 
private teacher to get him ready for a special 
work in a specified time. In due time the under- 
taking is supposed to be completed; the private 
teacher receives his pay; the boy at an im- 
mature age is put to work which requires ma- 
turity; and, after a time, the grandfather is dis- 
appointed ; the boy has failed to meet expectations 
which should never have been entertained; the 
transaction is closed; the grandfather’s estimate 
of the boy undergoes a change; and the boy’s 
faith in himself is shaken. The father tries a 
similar process with a like result; they conclude 
there is not* much in the boy, side-track him at 
some work of no consequence, and lose further 
interest in him. 

In the meantime, the boy grows up, begins to 
feel his manhood, feels that he is underestimated, 
becomes restless, and comes to the committee for 
advice in regard to the best way to prepare him- 
self for college. 

He is advised about the selection of a school, 
and a program for completing his preparatory 
studies is prepared for him. Now he returns 
much perplexed because his father is unwilling 
for him to go to college. He had not talked the 
matter over with his grandfather because “he was 
so busy,” nor with his mother because “she was 
abroad.” 

Skyscrapers and railroads can be built for the 
rich according to specifications in short order, 
but men and trees reach maturity and usefulness 
by slow processes of growth, and the vagabond 
lives of the rich are not always favorable to the 
growth and the development of their children. 
Some of these children are fatherless and mother- 
less and homeless in every sense except the legal 
meaning of the term. Perhaps too late we may 
realize that social institutions may aid the Ameri- 
can home. that they may even displace it, but that 
they will be a failure as a substitute for it. 

Those who expect the product of a well regu- 
lated school to be of the same uniform excellence 
as the products of a well regulated factory or of a 
properly managed stock farm forget that into the 
educational processes .there enters, besides the 
activities of the teacher and the environment of 
the school, the activities of the parent and the 
environment of the home and that elusive, uncer- 
ver changeable factor—the self-activity of the 
child. 
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The schools are better equipped, the teachers 
are better trained, and the methods of the schools 
are more rational to-day than ever before in the 
history of education; and, as for the activities and 
ambitions of the boy himself, I fail to find in his- 
tory anything to prove that the average boy ever 
had more wholesome desires. If there is any- 
thing the matter with him the trouble may be with 
the boy himself, and it may be with the school; it 
may be because he enters a more complex life in 
his manhood ; but just as likely as not the failures 
are due to causes which begin higher up. 


> 


THE GREAT TIDAL WAVES OF BIRD-LIFE.— (I.) 


BY D. LANGE, 
!n Atlantic Monthly. 


Twice every year a wave of living birds, almost 
inconceivably grand in the number of birds in- 
volved, surges over North America. The autumn 
wave rolls from the arctic tundras of Canada and 
Alaska to the torrid valley of the Amazon and the 
great pampas of the La Plata, only to roll back 
again to the ice-bound northern ocean with the 
northward progression of the sun. And almost 
as ceaseless as the ever-rising, ever-falling swell of 
the ocean tides is this miraculous tide of beating 
wings and pulsating little hearts. The last strag- 
glers of the northward migration do not reach 
their northern home before the early part of June; 
but in July the southward-setting tide has begun 


again. 
The number of birds that make up this mighty 
wave almost passes comprehension. Probably 


more than 95 per cent. of all birds making their 
summer home between the northern boundary of 
Mexico and the Arctic ocean, that is in the United 
States and Canada, help to swell the great bird- 
tide that moves southward in autumn and north- 
ward in the spring with the regularity of a pendu- 
lum. Allowing a little less than one migratory 
bird to an acre, we get the enormous number of 
4,320,000,000 birds, whose wing-beats follow with 
rhythmic precision the southward and northward 
movement of the sun. This number is too vast to 
be easily comprehended. 
* * * * * 

Not that every kind of migratory bird travels 
the whole distance of the wave; no, some swing 
back aiid forth through a distance of only a few 
hundred miles, while others, who make up the ex- 
treme margins of the great wave, travel twice a 
year from the soggy tundras and spruce forests of 
Alaska to the waving plains of pampas grass in 
Patagonia, a distance of eight thousand miles. 

It will undoubtedly surprise the reader who is 
not an ornithologist to learn that we do not really 
know the cause of these great tides of bird life. 
One is tempted to say: Why, birds leave the North 
because they can get no food during the winter. 
This statement, although undoubtedly containing 
the original cause of bird-migrations, is only 
partly true at the present time; for many birds 
leave their northern homes at a time when their 
food is most abundant. The red-headed wood- 
pecker, who in late summer lives largely on grass- 
hoppers and other insects caught on the ground, 
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always leaves the latitude of St. Paul about Sep- 
tember 10. It adhered to this date even in the 
autumn of 1907, when this region had no frost at 
all before September 27, and when the tempera- 
ture rose to 96 in the shade as late as September 
12, with insect life abundant well into October. 
Other insect-eaters start southward as early as 
July 10, when their food is most abundant ; and the 
same is true of many seed-eaters. 


Again, if scarcity of food is the cause of migra-: 


tion, why do bluebirds, warblers, thrushes, and 
waterfowl forsake a land of plenty in the south to 
rush northward so early that frequently millions 
of them starve during the cold snaps of our 
northern spring? 

* * * * 

Not one of our northern wanderers breeds in its 
genial winter home in South and Central America. 
When their time arrives, they all hasten back to 
the distant north to build their nests and raise 
their young in the same region where their own 
cradles swung from northern trees and bushes. 

One might think that South and Central 
American plains and forests would ring with the 
music of our warblers, thrushes, and bobolinks, 
while we are anxiously watching the fall of the 
mercury and the rise of coal prices; but this as- 
sumption would prove false; our northern song- 
sters are silent in the tropics. Perhaps they rest 
their voices and recuperate from the strenuous 
season of bird-opera, as human tenors and prima 
donnas do in mountain taverns and seaside villas. 

If a man were to. tell the birds which way to 
travel in their flight from storm-swayed pines to 
the palms and lianes of the tropics, he would bid 
them direct their course by way of Florida, the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, and the 
Lesser ‘Antilles. 

“On this route,” he might say to the winged 
millions, “you are always in sight of land. If a 
storm threatens, you can rest until the sky is clear 
again, and none will be drowned in the raging 
waves in a vain effort to beat up against the storm 
on feeble wings.” This advice sounds well, and 
the route looks good on the map, but not a single 
bird follows this way as his regular route. 

“If this route does not please you,” the bird-ad- 
viser might continue, “there is another that is al- 
most as easy. Go from Florida to Cuba and 
thence to Yucatan.” 

So natural does this route look that years ago 
American ornithologists practically took it for 
granted that the migrating hosts followed it, until 
actual field observations showed that it is as de- 
serted as the one first mentioned. Only a few ad- 
venturers or storm-driven birds use the two 
toutes which the bird-adviser would recommend. 
The most probable reason why they are not used 
is that they could not furnish sufficient food for 
the millions of North American migrants. This is 
especially true of the Lesser Antilles, whose total 
area is about equal to that of Rhode Island. 

Without human assistance, the birds have se- 
lected several much-traveled highways between 
North America and Central and South America. 
By far the greater number of the birds of the At- 
Jantic coast follow a route from northwestern 
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Florida to southern Mexico and Central America, 
making a seven-hundred-mile flight across the 
Gulf. In spite of this long sea flight and its many 
dangers, this is decidedly the popular route with 
the birds of eastern North America. While the 
two easy island-to-island routes are deserted, this 
Florida and Gulf route is literally alive with large 
and small birds for eight months of the year. 
Night after night the winged myriads steer north- 
ward in spring and southward again in the autumn. 
Over a vast expanse of sea they find their way, 
where for ten or twelve hours at a time they are 
entirely out of sight of land. But in spite of all 
dangers and difficulties this is the popular route 
with North American birds. 

About ten species reach South America by way 
of Florida, Cuba, and Jamaica. This list of 
travelers includes vireos, cuckoos, wood thrushes, 
tanagers, bank swallows, night-hawks, and bobo- 
links. But so immensely in the majority are the 
bobolinks that bird men have referred to this 
route as the bobolink route. It involves only a 
five-hundred-mile flight from Jamaica to South 
America, but it is not a generally popular route. 


THE MISSION OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY J. W. ZELLER, 
State Superintendent, Ohio. 

In the solution of our industrial problem we 
must not forget that “man cannot live by bread 
alone”; that the highest type of wealth is not 
material. 

The chief function of our public schools is, and 
must ever be, not only the preparation of our 
youth to make a living, but to make a life to live 
worthily of its high destiny; to make men and 
women who will make life worth living in the long 
years after school days are over; men and women 
who will appreciate and enjoy the best thoughts 
of the best men and the best women as they are 
enshrined in art and literature; men and women 
with power to take the initiative in the world’s 
work, to think clearly and judge correctly—in 
short, to make men and women who will not only 
enjoy life, but contribute something worth while 
and leave life on a higher plane than they found it. 
This is the high mission of our public schools. 

The church alone cannot do this work. Our 
public schools were as truly ordained of God as 
the church. The fathers who penned the third 
article of the famous Ordinance of 1787—‘Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, therefore schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged”—were as truly 
inspired as the ancient Hebrew fathers. There 
were two Mt. Sinais—one in the desert of Paran 
and one at Plymouth Rock. 


= 


Miss Agnes M. Hayes of Public School No: 
35. New York City: The problem of crime is 
simplified by compulsory physical training. 
Lack of exercise is the chief cause of thieving. 


If the boys had more playground, more air and 
sunshine, they would not gamble, and it is gam- 
bling that leads tostealing. They would rather 
play football than get down in a cramped position 
to play craps. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH.- ° 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.— (II.) 


Patriot studies :— 

“The Patriot,” 

“The Lost Leader,” 

“How They Brought the Good News from 

Ghent to Aix,” 

“Hervé Riel,” 

“Pheidippides.” 

The poems selected above to be grouped for a 
study are chosen because they have to give them 
a bond of unity the devotion of a 
loving heart for his country. In 
each of these poems a single man is 
the subject, and in each one that 
man is animated by one passion— ~ | 
devotion to his country for life or 
for death. Each poem is a study, 
and may almost be called a character 
study; but in each poem the leading 
thought is, after all, not what man- 
ner of man was he, but in what spirit, 
to what degree of self-consecration 
did he catry out the work laid upon 
him by the demand or the oppor- 
tunity of the occasion given? In 
some poems the answer to this ques- 
tion is tragedy; in others it is tri- 
umph; again it is both. 

The two poems named first, “The Lost Leader” 
and “The Patriot,” are tragedies, and the first is 
the deepest tragedy of all, the failure of a man’s 
soul to be loyal. But there is a triumph in it, too. 
He whom they loved—the “we” and “he” of the 
poem being sufficienty indefinite to make the 
theme impersonal on the part of the leader—for- 
sook them, forsook the cause which was their life, 
and of which he had been their ideal personified, 
and yet they do not abate their own faith, nor 
waver in their loyalty. He failed—they tri- 
umphed,—whether the cause succeeded or not,— 
for they were true, and he was traitor. 

But Browning gives us only the pathos and the 
pity of it. There is not one word of. resentment 
in the poem; not one outburst of horror and shame 
that he, their leader, could do such a thing; only 
the deep and tender love that they had drawn from 
his inspiration while he was with them, and the 
pity for him, not for themselves, when he aban- 
doned them. 

The paltriness of a soul that could be bought, 
and bought for so foolish a price,—it took only sil- 
ver, not even gold,— we feel in the opening lines. 
But there is something even more paltry in the 
soul that would turn from the best that devoted 
hearts could offer, hearts that would spend the 
whole of their treasure trove upon him, for the 
bribe of those who would not even offer him their 
best, who did not care enough about him, who 
plainly put him in the second rank of their own 
class ; the paltriness of a soul that could grovel for 
the price of service paid for, when it might com- 
mand an honorable service freely offered; and 
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the still deeper paltriness of a soul really endowed 
with great gifts, but gifts that have a value only in 
freedom, that could pawn these gifts for a price. 

And he might have been so much! Is there any 
greater disappointment or any greater pity than to 
see a man who can be so noble, so helpful, so in- 
spiring by his very presence, denying his birth- 
right, failing to stand up to the measure of his 
own stature, refusing to be the man he really is? 

The work that has depended on him to be done 
will be done, so Browning teaches 
us; others lesser endowed, but hav- 
ing the vision of what he seemed to 
rise to, will do the work in the in- 
spiration of that vision, but it will be 
a plodding, heartless work; they 
know the song, but it will be as a far- 
off echo to them, not the paean that 
they would catch from his voice and 
chant with their own lips; they will 
work in faith, but not in the confi- 
dence inspired by a leader whom 
they trust. 

But should he come back? No, 
that would be worse! Utter trust 
has given way to utter doubt; if he 
should return he could never be re- 
stored; and one so great as he 
had been could never be one of the ranks. 
The Lost Leader has placed himself in a 
hopeless position; only one restoration is 
possible to him, the final knowledge, the 
final conviction of his lost cause—but before even 
that restoration he must put all his greatness into 
that lost catise; then when he is convicted of his 
own soul, he will return to his own truth within 
himself, and so to the position which he has sacri- 


~ ficed—to the leadership of those whom he failed. 


The poem is deeply, tenderly human from be- 
ginning to end. As we have said, there is no re- 
sentment, as might be expected; no personal feel- 
ing on the part of those abandoned by their leader. 
The greatest sorrow is not that he should have 


been untrue to them, or even to their cause, but to. 


himself. He, the leader, stood for all that they 
aspired to; he was the personification of what they 
each one would be; they exalted him for his power 
of leadership, that rare and great quality nobly 
possessed by so few. And in selling himself he de- 
based that quality; he took himself completely 
out of their sphere, of their life. Yet they never 
felt themselves mistaken in.the qualities they had 
perceived in him; they could pardon him when he 
had come to himself; they could pardon him on 
one condition, that having turned, he would not 
vacillate, but fight to the end, even against his own, 
for his adopted cause; then, when the fight was 
ended, and he knew what was true, they could take 
him back to his old place, still first to them. 
“THE PATRIOT.” 

“The Patriot” is a tragedy totally different from 

“The Lost Leader.” “The Lost Leader” tragedy 
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is of a soul that falls, that gives up its great op- 
portunity, and the high position of its. worthiness, 
and falls to the level, even below the level of com- 
mon men who never had the power to reach its 
height. 

“The Patriot” is the tragedy of a man who is 
dragged from his place through the jealousy and 
malice of those who would never have the power 
to reach his high place or the will to do his work. 
The Patriot was a man of “passionate fidelity,” 
and he was cast from his place and hurried to his 
death by the vacillating, unreliable, irreso- 
lute crowd, to whom faithfulness as_ pas- 
sion was no more possible than the power 
of steadfastness. They were an_ unstable 
people, for whom he spent his life, always 
ready to hail the new man, to follow the new 
thing, to exalt the new king, whether he came by 
treachery or otherwise. So the Patriot, while he 
was still the man of the hour, had his crowns, his 
applause, his triumph; but the hour passed, and 
another hour brought another man, and the 
Patriot was pulled down that another might be set 
up in his place. The theme is simple enough, and 
it occurs often enough in history. It is a theme 
which appealed to Browning, and which he has 
used on broader lines in his greater tragedies. 
But in this shorter poem he has made us feel how 
deep is the sorrow of such a tragedy. First, there 
is the fall in position from honor to degradation. 
That in itself is a bitter experience; but far more 
bitter, burning much deeper into the heart, pos- 
sessing every element of life with much more pain, 
was the knowledge that the degradation was 
through the unfaithfulness of those whom he had 
served; that they had no more regard for him, no 
more appreciation, no more gratitude; that they 
cared no more for the cause for which he stood, 
which he had won for them; that they themselves 
saw no more in his noble character; that they 
had no more nobility of character in themselves; 
these things made his tragedy hopeless and use- 


_ less. His courage, his steadfastness, were to the 


end, but if he could have lost his life in support of 
his cause, and died knowing that it would live by 
his death, that would have been a glorious death; 
a tragedy, but stilla grand one. But to die de- 
spised, dishonored, crucified by a fallen cause, was 
tragedy indeed. 

The first two stanzas are characteristic of 
Browning in the way they appeal to the senses 
through color, light, and sound. It is not merely 
color description, or sound description, but the 
way Browning has of throwing the spirit of an 
occasion into inanimate things, as if color, form, 
and substance all partake of the spirit of the oc- 
casion which they are eelebrating. As here the 
masses of roses and myrtle, the waves of color 
from house-tops and spires, the tumultuous bells 
and shouts of the crowd make a confused sense of 
light, color, and sound, yet carry a distinct mean- 
ing borne out with one accord. It is a brilliant 
background against which, or perhaps in the midst 
of which, we see the calm figure of the Patriot un- 
moved, where all is bursting with motion and 
emotion. How calm the contrast is, how deep 
the emotion of the heart, unstirred by triumph, 
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the third stanza shows us! How transitory, how 
superficial, how much a thing of the surface, of 
light-minded love, of vacuous esteem, of tawdry 
tribute, seem now the masses of roses and myrtle 
trampled and wilting in the sun, and how like the 
hearts of the people who offer them. The con- 
trast is heightened to an effect of ghastliness in 
the fourth stanza; the “palsied few” who cannot 
move; the whole town before making a welcome 
crowd through all its streets, now concentrated in 
a sullen, menacing throng at the Shambles Gate, 
pressing even to the foot of the scaffold. There is 
no mention of sunshine in the opening stanzas, 
but we feel it in the very air; and the rain falling 
on the bruised head deepens the desolateness by 
the contrast of light and shadow with a sensation 
through the imagination that is at once physical 
and mental. The one little touch of pathos in the 
whole poem is where the rope cuts more than 
needs ; both the pain and the ignominy expressed 
as resentment in binding him so tight might have 
been spared. But Browning leaves his Patriot, as 
he loves to leave his heroes, with a free soul, a 
soul that does not fear to answer God. 


THE POLAR SUN. 
BY LOTHROP D. HIGGINS. 


Just how the sun appears to the explorer near 
the pole may be more readily described than ex- 
plained. Yet a good understanding of it requires 
but a little concentration, and in view of the gen- 
eral misapprehension of the subject it is worth the 
effort. 

To the casual observer the sun has two apparent 
motions, a daily east-to-west motion across the 
sky and a seasonal motion north and south. The 
latter is not so marked, but its effect is to make 
the sun pass our meridian at greater or less alti- 
tudes from the southern horizon at different times 
in the year. The daily apparent motion is due to 
the earth’s rotation upon its axis, and the sea- 


‘sonal movements are caused by the earth’s 


revolution about the sun together with the in- 
clination of its axis. About March 20 and Sep- 
tember 22, as is well known, the sun is directly 
above the equator. The observer at the equator 
sees it rise directly east, pass through his zenith, 
and set practically due west. On that day the 
sun’s rays just reach both poles—that is, an ob- 
server at either pole would see the sun upon his 
horizon and no higher in the sky. 

Viewed from our own latitude (north of the 
equator) on March 20 the sun rises due east, 
crosses our meridian at a point as far south of our 
zenith as our latitude is north of the equator, and 
sets nearly west. Its path across the sky in- 
clines northward just a trifle, so that it sets a bit 
farther northward than its point of rising. Every 
day thereafter till about June 21 it rises a trifle 
farther north of east than on the day preceding, 
passes a little nearer the overhead point, and sets 
farther north of west. June 21 it rises farthest 
north of east, mounts highest above the southern 
horizon, and sets farthest north of west. Gradu- 
ally then it creeps southward, meeting the horizon 
September 22 about due east and west as it did 
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in March, except that now its path inclines 
slightly southward in crossing the sky. From 
this time to December it moves spirally south- 
ward day after day, rising and setting far to the 
south of east and west about December 22, and 
passing low across the sky. Again thereafter it 
moves spirally northward. 

If we now travel northward upon the earth, we 
shall find the same apparent movements of the 
sun with this exception—the farther 
north we go the more will the sun’s 
daily path incline to the south. At 
any point where we may be on 
March 20 the sun will rise about due 
east and set about due west; but it 
will cross our meridian at noon as 
many degrees south of our overhead 
point as we are north of the equator. 
Thus at 80°, 10° from the pole, the 
sun would on that day mount to but 
10° above the southern horizon. 
Viewed from the pole itself, it would 
seem to travel right along upon the 
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Going down now, for example, to 80° north lati- 
tude, on March 20 the sun, rising due east and 
setting in the west, will at noon be 10° above the 
southern horizon, and at midnight 10° below the 
northern. It will, of course, be light all night. 
There will follow some days in which the sun will 
rise and set daily, but will meet the horizon at 
points rapidly neafing the north; the days will 
rapidly grow longer and the nights shorter. until 
‘presently the sun will fail to dip be- 
low the northern horizon and the 
long “day” of continuous sunlight 
will set in. Through this long day 
the sun will circle the sky every 
twenty-four hours, as at the pole, but 
will mount 20° higher above the 
southern horizon than above the 
noritern. Approaching September 
22 there will again be days of sun- 
rise and sunset, till on that day the 
sun will appear about as in March. 
Then the sun will rise and set ever 
nearer the south, the days being 
shorter and the nights longer, till the 


CHARLOTTE M. ARMSTRONG 
' day when we get but a short 


Imagining ourselves to stand 
upon the pole, and remember- 
ing that the earth’s axis is now also 
our own, we shall see that during the day’s rota- 
tion we simply whirl around once—in our tracks, 
so to speak. If the sun is on the horizon directly 
in front of us at six in the morning, at noon it will 
be on the horizon to the right of us, at six in the 
evening behind us, at midnight still on the hori- 


zon, but at our left, and next morning again be-- 


fore us. This will be true on March 20. 

Now recalling that the seasonal change in the 
sun’s apparent position makes it mount gradually 
higher (northward) in the heavens after this date, 
it will be clear that this next morning at the pole 
will show us the sun still near the horizon, but a 
trifle higher. Thus every day until June 21 we 
shall see the sun sweep around the horizon, al- 
ways at what seems to the eye to be just the same 
distance from it, never setting, never dipping in 
the least. Only by careful measurements, made 
some hours apart, could the explorer see that the 
sun is slowly, but steadily, mounting a little higher 
as it circles around. Thus its path from March 
to June is spirally upward in the sky, and there- 
after till September it is spirally downward again. 
September 22 the sun again moves right around 
the horizon, this time on a slightly downward 
slant, till presently the last lingering edge of it 
settles below the horizon plane and the long night 
of six full months has set in. Not that it will be 
at once dark, for the sun is still circling around 
almost parallel with the horizon (though below it) 
and only very gradually spiralling farther below : 
so that we shall have some weeks of twilight, and 
again some weeks of dawn towards the end of the 
long night. 


Nashville, Tenn., 
Primary Specialist. 


glimpse of the sun on the southern 
horizon, and the winter “night” 
is upon us. } 

Within the Arctic circle conditions are as just 
described, with this provision —the long “day” 
varies in length all the way from six months to 
one day of twenty-four hours. The nearer we are 
to the pole the longer it is. Just within the 
Arctic circle (23}° from the pole) there is one full 
day of sunlight, and one full day when the sun is 
not seen. Going south from here there is a sun- 
rise and sunset every day, and the maximum in- 
equality between leagth of day and night de- 
creases till we reach the equator, where they are 
always approximately equal. Going north from 
the Arctic circle there is a constant decrease in 
the number of “days” (of sun risings and settings) 
in the year, till at the pole there is one long day 
and one night. 

Nearing the pole, then, at any time between 
March 20 and September 22, we shall see the sun 
apparently circling the sky daily near the horizon. 
So long as it passes nearer-to the northern hori- 
zon than to the southern we have farther to go. 
When it seems to maintain a constant altitude all 
day, and careful sightings with the sextant show a 
slight, but steady, change in its altitude (either up 
or down) over a period of twenty-four hours or 
more, we are at the Pole. An error of a mile or 
two ought to be entirely permissible. 


E. T., Oregon: I enjoy your magazine very 


much, 
J.C. T., Pennsylvania: I wish all our principals 


might be subscribers and readers of the Journal of 
Education. 


Education is the only interest worthy of the deep controll- 


ing anxiety of the thoughtful man.— Wendell Phillips. 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF 
PLAY. —(IIl, ) 


BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 
For American Playground Association. 


Athletics—Running gives exceedingly impor- 
tant training, tends to develop the heart and lungs, 
and cause vigorous perspiration. As large a pro- 
portion of the children as possible should be got- 
ten into the contests ; but there should not be many, 
if any, races for girls between twelve and sixteen, 
and the races for the younger children should be 
for short distances only. In track racing no boy 
under thirteen should run more than 100 yards, 
no boy under sixteen should run more than 220 
yards. In cross country running, or hare and 
hound chases, distances up to two miles may be 
run by boys between thirteen and sixteen, if care 
is exercised in pace making. The director should 
give instruction in the way to start, how far to 
run and how often in training. He should cau- 
tion about slowing up before reaching the line and 
looking back. The record of the year before 
should be posted up for the children to compete 
against. A stop watch is necessary in order to 
create a strong interest. Relays, in which many 
take part, is the best method to get many chil- 
dren interested in running. The heart and lungs 
of children taking regular training should be ex- 
amined. 

Jumping.—Teach the run, take off, and turn in 
high jumping, landing, falling forward in broad 
jumping. A place marked off for the standard 
tests stimulates practice. Girls over twelve 
should jump little, if any, and not at all in compe- 
tition. 

Chinning.—The grasp—ordinary, reverse, com- 
bined. Form—kicking, swinging, jerking. 

Dancing.—This is a favorite exercise of girls at 
all ages. Avoid the spirit of the vaudeville. 

Teach no solo dancing. Emphasize the spirit of 
the dance, enhance its social values. Include, 
among others, the following selected list of folk 
dances arranged alphabetically according to 
nationalities of dances 


Name of Book where 


Nationality Description or Music, 
of Dance. Name of Dance. or Both, may be found. 
Bohemian ....Komarno .......... “Folk Dance Music.” 
“Folk Dances.” 
“Folk Dances.” 
Danish ...... Ace of Diamonds....“Old Danish Folk 
Dances.” 
Danish ....... Dance of Greeting. . “Popular Folk 
Games and 
Dances.” 
Dance.“Old Danish Folk 
Dances.” 
English .... Bean Setting _, | “The Morris Book.” 


“The Morris Book.” 


Do, Sir? +28 
Laudoum 


Bunches .«) “The Morris Book.” 

Dance..... “Guild of Play Book 

of Festival and 
Dance.” 

Finnish ...... Bounding Heart....“Folk Dances and 
Games.” 

++... Harvest Dance..... “Folk Dances and 
Games.” 

@ungarian ...Csardas ........... “Folk Dances.” 


trish ..“‘Kolk Dance Music.” 


“Folk Dances,” 
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Italian ...... Tarantella ..... ....“Folk Dance Music.” 
“Folk Dances.” 
Norwegian ...Mountain March....“Old Danish Folk 
Dances.” 
Russian ..... Comarinskaia ...... “Folk Dances _ for 
Men.” 
“Folk Dance Music.” 
“Folk Dances.” 
Seotch .......Highland Fling..... “Folk Dances.” 
Reel......“Folk Dances.” 
Schottische“Folk Dances and 
Games.” 
Swedish DanceBleking ........... “Old Swedish Folk 
Dances.” 
Olap Dance... “Old Swedish Folk 
Dances.” 
“Swedish Recreative 
Exercises for 
Schools and Play- 
grounds.” 
Swedish DanceFjalnas Polska..... “Swedish Folk 
Dances.” 
Dances.” 
Reap the Flax...... “Swedish Recreative 
Exercises for 
Schools and Play- 
grounds.” 
Book.” 
Varsouvienne ...... “Old Swedish Folk 
Dances.” 
Swedish Song 
Carousel ......... “Song Plays.” 
Little Lassie. .“Gymnastic Danc- 
ing.” 
Do You Do, My 
“Popular Folk Games 
and Dances.” 
Kull Dance......... “FRolk Dances.” 
Ma’s Little Pigs....“Folk Dances.” 
‘igare Polska...... “Swedish Recreative 
Exercises for 
Schools and Play- 
grounds.” 
Magnus......“Song Plays.” 
Ritsh Ratsh........ “Song Plays.” 
is the First 
- 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Which states raise many grapes? 
Oranges ? 
Lemons ? 
Pineapples ? 
Name some important potato states. 
Name some important lumber states. 
Three most important cotton states. 
Three important rice states. 
Two important sugar cane states? 
10. Some important beet sugar states. 
11. Most important flaxseed state. 
12. Which are the most mountainous states? 
13. Which are arid states and territories? 
14. Which is the largest lake? 
15. Which state has a large city on the eastern 
border and another on the western? 
16. Which has a large city on the northern 
border and another on the southern? 
17. Which state has no large city, none of 
15,000 inhabitants? 
18. Which state has the bulk of the population 


REP Pe 


in the upper third of the state? 


19. Which states have in the southern third? 
20. Which in the eastern third? 


21. Which in the weetern third? 


i} 
| 
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LESSON. SuBjJEct. 
I. Cost, care, and use of 
laundry utensils 
Construction and use 


of mangle 


Il. Preparations for 


Use of ammonia 


III. Mending before and 
after washing 


Kconomy of repairing 


IV. The processes of 
steeping, washing, 
boiling, rinsing, and 
blueing 

Vv. The importance of 
thoroughly rinsing 
clothes 


VI. Plain ironing 


VII. Heating irons 
Management of the 
fire 


Cost and care of irons 
VIII. The use of soda when 


washing very dirty 
or greasy articles 
Cost 


IX. Drying— 
(a) Indoors 
(b) Out of doors 


X. Folding and man- 
gling 


XI. Use of starch—Cost 
Boiling water starch 


- 


XII. Rules for washing 
colored cottons 
Use of salt 

XIII. Starching and iron- 
ing table linen 


XIV. Examination in prac- 
tical work 

XV. Revision of weak 

points shown in ex- 
amination 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY.*—(I.) 
LAUNDRY. 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
Bupcets A AND B. 
Cleaning a bath and wash- 

ing stool. 

Cleaning the copper and 
mangle. 

Washing, drying, and fin- 
ishing white and colored 
tiannels. 


Revision. 


Mending a rent. 

Renewal of buttons, 
tapes, and hooks. 
Revision. 
Washing fine 
clothes. 
Revision. 


white 


Washing bed 
linen. 
Revision. 


Ironing and folding pocket 
handkerchiefs. 
Revision of lesson VI. 


and under 


Washing kitchen towels 
and coarse aprons. 
Revision. 


Pegging out— 

(a) in the playground 
(where possible). 
(b) in the centre. 

Revision. 

Sprinkling, folding, and 
mangling garments which 
are not to be ironed. 

Starching and ironing >a 
plain white pinafore or 
apron. 

Revision. 

Washing, starching, and 
ironing a print pinafore. 

Revision. 

Starching and 
table linen. 

Revision. 


ironing 


HOUSEWIFRRY. 


I. The various utensils 
and materials re- 
quired in cleaning 
the home—Cost 

II. Cleaning iron and 
steel 


Use of cleansing agent 


Economy and cost 


IIIf. Cleaning brass, cop- 
per, tin, zine, white 
or plated metal 


IV. Cleaning wood 
Water as a cleansing 


“agent 

V. Cleaning painted, 
varnished, and pol- 
ished wood 


Arranging cupboards. 
Dusting. 


Blackleading a grate. 
Laying and lighting a fire. 
Cleaning — steel, fire-irons, 
knives, ete. 

Revision. 


Cleaning brass fire-irons. 
Cleaning copper mould. 
Cleaning tin canisters. 
Cleaning forks, spoons, 
etc. 

Sweeping and scrubbing a 
floor. 

Cleaning various wooden 
utensils, 

Revision. 


Cleaning light and dark 
paint, varnished paint, 
and polished wood. 


*This is as we saw it in the Montem Street Higher Elementary 


School, London. 


Chimneys, 


Various cleansing 
agents 

Use, economy, and 
cost 

VI. Cleaning stone 

Various cleansing 
agents 

Cost 


VIL. Cleaning glass 
VIII. Cleaning china 


IX. Cleaning leather 


X. Value of fresh air 
Means of ventilation 
doors, 
window 
XI. Linoleum — Choice, 
cost, and care 


XII. Carpets—Choice, cost, 
and care 


XIII, Lamps—Ohoice, cost, 
and care 


XIV. Examination in prac- 
tical work 
XV. Household 
and brushes 
Choice, cost, and care 


brooms 
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Making floor and furniture 
polishes, 


Cleaning marble steps, 
window sill, sinks, etc. 
Revision. 


Cleaning windows, mir- 
rors, table glass, etc. 

Revision. 

Washing various kinds of 
china and earthenware. 

Revision. 

Cleaning boots, bags, etc. 

Revision. 

Airing a bedroom. 

Making the bed. 


Revision. 

Sweeping, washing, and 
polishing linoleum. 
Revision. 


Sweeping a carpeted room. 

Beating rugs and mats. 

Revision. 

Cleaning and refilling a 
lamp or oil cooking stove. 

Revision. 


Cleaning various kinds of 
brooms and brushes, 
Revision of weak points 
shown in examination. 


THANKSGIVING TABLEAUX FOR CHILDREN.— 


(IL.) 
BY CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY, 
Shirley Centre, Mass. 
IV. 
PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY LITTLE PILGRIM GIRL. 


Listen all ye who come to stay 

And witness here our tableau-play, 
Think that you see from left to right 

A woodland, sun-kissed, dappled, bright. 
That overhead green branches meet, 
And that midst grass and frond-fern sweet 
Grow flowers with juice medicinal, 
And herbs possessed of healing spell. 
While, hid by oak and pointed fir, 

The bent and old herb gatherer 

Nods to the passers in the wood, 

To Pilgrim maid or dame with hood. 
Imagine that it is the close 

Of a long summer’s day. The rose ~ 
Begins to fold her soft leaves up, 

The bee forsakes the lily’s cup, 

And village children homeward turn 
Ere candlelight begins to burn. 
Imagine, therefore, such a scene 
Deep-set within a forest green, 

Let woodland fancies hold you thrall, 
And grant your patience through it all! 


TABLEAU—“A New England Herb Gatherer of Ye 


Olden Time.” 


The scene is supposedly the forest. The herb-gatherer, 
an old woman, with a black, witehlike cloak and hood 


und long, grizzled locks and wrinkled face, is bending 
over a plant to cut its leaves. 


A pouch filled with 


leaves lies on the ground near her. She stands at left. 
At right a Pilgrim dame, behind whose dark dress hide 
two tiny Pilgrim children. The dame’s finger is on her 
lip. The children are looking with the round, frightened 


eyes of awe. 


The tableau lasts a half minute. Curtain. 


(Continued on page 494, } 
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BOSTON 1915. 


Boston 1915 is the most significant activity of 
the city this year, and is likely to be for the next 
five years. There seems to be limitless enter- 
prise behind its promotion. It starts,off this sea- 
son with a “demonstration fair” in the old Art 
Museum building in Copley square through the 
month of November, which is by far the best ex- 
position of any kind that Boston has ever had. 
There is no commercialism involved, and no per- 
sonal ends to be gained, but Boston is being 
boomed, not for gain in populztion or business, 
but for betterment in all social, ethical, and 
aesthetic ways. Better homes, better streets, bet- 
ter public buildings and boulevards, better laws, 
better civic administration, better private and pub- 
lic morals. To this end the exhibition, which is 
truly famous, samples wrong that should be 
righted, conditions that should be changed, tradi- 
tions that should be abandoned, and ideals that 
should be attained. No teacher in the city should 
fail to see this remarkably attractive exposition 
of the way the bad can become better, and the 
better the best. Not to see it is to be in a large 
way unprepared to lead the children to become 
all they should be in 1915. Every child of twelve 
years and upwards should see it, and provision 
therefor should be made. Each school should go 
as a school to study it under the guidance of the 
teachers. No day’s work with books could mean 
half as much as a half day here. Every forenoon 
should be given over to the schools, and arrange- 
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ments should be made for’ individual schools to 


have special days. If Boston is to be the most 
beautiful city for business and residence in 1915 
we must not forget that lads of sixteen will be 
voters in 1915, and every child now above thirteen 
will be eighteen or older then. What Boston is 
doing every city in the country can well afford to 
do; indeed, no city can afford not to do it. 


It is cause for rejoicing in this office that we 
spoke our praise of Dr. William Torrey Harris, 
ex-commissioner of education, last week while he 
was still alive. He died of heart trouble at Provi- 
dence, where he had resided for a few months, on 
November 5. He had not been in good physical 
condition for the past year, but he was full of 
hope that he was improving, and believed that he 
would live to place in permanent form the great 
contributions he had made to the cause of educa- 
tion through reports and magazines. 

Dr. Harris resigned from the office of United 
States commissioner of education in 1906, after a 
service of twenty years. He received from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the advancement of 
teaching on May 26, 1906, “as the first man to 
whom such recognition for meritorious service is 
given the highest retiring allowance which our 
rules will allow, an annual income of $3,000.” His 
death came at the completion of a new edition of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, in which, 
by the development of a system which he had 
worked out, are 400,000 words, derivations and 
meanings. He was the editor-in-chief of the dic- 
tidnary. 

Dr. Harris was the leading public school edu- 


cator of America for a third of a centiry. 


DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION. 


The most persistent criticism of the school is that 
of the variety presented to the child in the course 
of study. Recently a well intentioned gentleman 
spoke of the schools as very bad because there 
was such variety that the child could not digest it! 

Does variety in diet make dyspeptics? Does 
the man who has fruit, cereal, eggs, and toast for 
breakfast have dyspepsia rather than the man who 
eats sausages and buckwheat cakes? Does the 
man who has a five-course dinner with a little of 
each course break down in his digestion earlier 
than the man who eats one heavy course every 
day? We are not responsible for the figure, but 
since it was chosen by another we do not hesitate 
to say that personal health, personal character, 
personal vigor gain by extending the range of 
one’s diet; that a people is more civilized as it 
adds variety to its bill of fare. So we are pre- 
pared to argue that mental power, poise, and 
alertness have been greatly enhanced by provid- 
ing a variety of studies in place of the “three R’s.” 
We would welcome an opportunity to discuss that 
question. 


BOSTON Y. M.C A. 
In fifteen days from start to finish Boston 
raised $514,000 for a new Young Men’s Christian 
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Association building, and the basis of the appeal 
was the remarkable work that this association is 
doing in its educational department, work that has 
never been adequately done by the public schools 
and scarcely attempted otherwise. The money 
came from all classes of people. The Unitarians 
were very liberal, one of their most prominent 
laymen contributing $500, and a prominent Jewish 
church brought to headquarters in one sum $2,000 
that its people had contributed. No one thing 
has signified more in Boston’s activities than this. 
Nowhere is there less of bigotry or more of 
brotherhood in good work than here. 
GETTING A FULL VIEW OF STUDENT. 


D. J. Crosby of the United States department of 
agriculture tells, in a public address, of a college, 
“a real college” as President Benton of Miami 
would say, in which the teachers have weekly 
meetings for a conference about the students. 

The professors who have freshmen, for instance, 
meet and consider the students alphabetically. 

Mr. Adams, the teacher of mathematics, reports 
that he is earnest, intelligent, and doing well. 
The teacher in German says his work is highly 
satisfactory, a hard worker, and gets good results. 
The teacher in chemistry says he is “no good,” 
frivolous, indifferent, careless. The teacher in 
English says he is lukewarm, neither good nor 
bad. 

Now the teacher in chemistry wonders if it is 
not his fault in part. The president has an inter- 
view with Adams, and lays the whole case before 
him, and finds that he does not like chemistry, 
does not appreciate the professor, etc. It is an 


easy matter to save that young man to the college | 


and to himself, and make a good all-round student 
and a worthy man of him. 

This is a movement in the right direction. All 
too long have we allowed college men to go to the 
bad because of irritation in one spot. 


THE CALUMNY SHOULD CEASE. 


The Catholic Federation, at its meeting in Pitts- 
burg, was justified in passing the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“Whereas, bigotry and ignorance have again 
combined to impugn the loyalty of American 
Catholics to the civil institutions of our country, 
and, specifically, to the constitution of the United 
States, as the fundamental laws and sacred char- 
acter of our liberties; and 

“Whereas, this loyalty has been demonstrated 
so gloriously and on so many occasions in the past 
by the unquestioned share of Catholics in the es- 
tablishment, the upbuilding, and the preservation 
of our American commonwealth; and 

“Whereas, this nefarious calumny is based upon 
a false interpretation of the teachings of the 
church on the question of the union of church and 
state, as if by this principle the church sought to 
dominate and control the state, and to have it 
bear the expense of the public exercise of re- 
ligion. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that. we condemn. this false inter- 
pretation, and insist that these calumnious state- 
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ments cease, and no longer be published against 
us.” 

One of the official speakers said that so intense 
was their loyalty that, if necessary, their sacred 
emblems would be melted to save the stars and 


stripes. 


SILLIEST WAR “IF.” 


General Fred D. Grant, in urging a larger army, 
says: “Had America possessed an army of 25,000 
men the Revolutionary war would never have 
been fought. Had the United States possessed a 
standing army of 50,000 men the Civil war would 
have been a flash in the pan.” 

Of course. Isn’t that wise? If George III. 
had had no army the United States could have had 
their independence without bloodshed. If the 
southern states had raised no army the more 
than 3,000,000 who fought during that bloody 
Civil war could have stayed at home, and slavery 
could have been abolished by brains without half 
as much money cost and with no loss of life. It 
doesn’t need much wit to see that General Fred’s 
defence of war is as idiotic as are all others. ; 


<0: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD. 


The secretary of the college entrance examina- 
tion board says that the examinations of this year 
have been unusually successful. The number of 
candidates was 3,467, an increase of 217 over last 
year. The increase was chiefly due to the larger 
use of the examinations by the colleges of New 
England. 

The following table indicates the number of 
candidates, classified according to the points at 
which they were examined :— 


New Middle South 
England. States. and West. 


Classified according to the institutions that they 
expect to enter, the candidates were:— 


New Middle South 
England. States. and West.. 


The following table gives the number of candi- 
dates, classified according to residence:— 


New Middle South 
England. States. and West. 


In the year one institution, the University of 
Rochester, tendered its resignation; and one, 
Yale University, applied for admission. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 


We have never been of those who think it a 
crime to whip a boy on occasions, but we have 
long felt, and have often said, that at the present 
time it is rarely wise to whip a pupil, especially in 
a sensitive community, except in extreme cases, 
and then with exceeding care. The boy who 
needs it often has parents who know how to make 
it more uncomfortable for the teacher than the 
teacher made it for the boy. Weare led to say 
this because we were in St. Paul recently when 
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the city was somewhat excited over the whipping 
of two boys for offences which did not seem seri- 
ous to the public. The board of education repri- 
manded the teacher, and the parents took the case 
into court for civil damages. The boys may have 
needed the whipping and they may not have got- 
ten more than was their due, but the principal is 
having a good deal more trouble with the parents 
than she had with the boys. This is not a good 
time for reckless punishments or for any corporal 
punishment for incidental offences. 


BOSTON RETIREMENT FUND. 


The Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1900, and now has 2,179 
contributing members. There were thirty-nine 
new annuitants last year, making a total of 163. 
There are now 146 annuitants, and these receive 
$15 a month. While it is not a large income, it is 
a great help to those who have other slight in- 
come, and it is a very large per cent. on the teach- 
ers’ investment. The association has an invested 
fund of $269,150 and an income last year of $65,- 
000. The average cost of management for the 
nine years has been but about $450. 


MORSE ON MARS. 


We rejoice to see what Edward S. Morse, a 
highly-esteemed scientist, says in the Boston 
Herald about “Life on Mars” :— 

“The Astronomical Society of America has 
done an impoitant service for the public in em- 
phatically protesting against the idea of communi- 
cation with other planets. It is impossible to be- 


‘lieve that any one with the faintest notions of the 


immeasurable distance of space could conceive for 
a moment the absurdity circulating in the public 
press, for though we have had no denial from 
those to whom this nonsense is attributed it was 
natural to suppose that their time was too valuable 
to refute it. Even if life in Mars was represented 
by a creature like man the idea of communication 
is inconceivable. Astronomers who have enter- 
tained the idea that the markings of Mars are the 
result of intelligence have been careful to avoid 
the implication that a man-like creature was con- 
cerned in the matter. Professor Percival Lowell, 
who has written more about the subject than all 
others combined, is careful to say in his book on 
Mars: ‘To talk of Martian beings is not to mean 
Martian men,’ and again; ‘What manner of being 
they may be we lack the data even to conceive.’ 
It is the astronomers who have objected to the 
idea of life in Mars that use the terms, ‘human 
beings,’ ‘men,’ ‘population,’ etc. The British 
Astronomical Journal published a paper in which 
the author contended that to dig the canals of 
Mars a population of 409,000,000 must be ac- 
counted for, and that many women must have 
been engaged in the work, and this drivel was 
called instructive by the president of the society.” 


oo 


ENGLAND VS. MICHIGAN. 
It is not easy to think of England in American 
units. For instance England and Wales have the 
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same.area as Michigan, and they have one city 
with more population than all Michigan and 
twelve cities of more than 200,000, three of more 
than half a million, seven of more than a third of 
a million. England has age and uniform and uni- 
versal cultivation and intensified farming. 
— 
DODGING CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Massachusetts is liable to dodge the child labor 
laws as definitely, if more skilfully than South 
Carolina. There they succeed in keeping a child 
in the factory; here we propose to make him live 
and breathe the factory atmosphere in school. 
Our hours are not as long in Massachusetts as in 
Georgia, but there are manufacturers and lobby- 
ists of manufacturers who would put them into 
the factory if possible, but since that is impossible 
they propose to make them serve the factory by 
getting ready for it in thought and training, so 
that they may be plunged in as soon as the law will 
allow. 


Ex-President Charles W. Eliot says that the 
secondary schools should limit their studies to 
English, French, German, history, and the barest 
elements of mathematics. 


There are more than a hundred thousand teach- 
ers who are in new schools this year. May the 
superintendents, principals, and pupils be patient 
with them. 


Do you realize that the “Oregon” that was our 
pride eleven years ago is now a candidate for the 
scrap heap? Oh, the silliness of all this! 


Medical inspection is not complete until par- 
‘ents both understand and correct the defects 
which the physician has discovered. 


Every country boy should be, must be, shall be 
taught the business of farming so far as it applies 
to the affairs of a country life. 


The north pole, for which some men have given 
fortunes and others their lives for half a century, 
is now nothing but a joke. 


There is no more important watchman on guard 
for the American school than Dr. Davenport of 
the University of Llinois. 


There is to be a conference on forestry in Wash- 
ington on December 30 and 31. It will be a meet- 
ing well worth attending. 


Have you ever considered that when the Magna 
Charta was granted kings regarded learning as 
foolishness. 


The education philosophy that is worth while to- 
day has*in mind, primarily, the American child of 
1909. 


Of all men the teacher should be in touch with 
the real world in the day in which he lives. 


. Massachusetts expends $18,130,000 on elemen- 
tary public schools. 


There will never be a simple life for teachers 
hereafter. 


Don’t let child study be a mere diversion. 


#H 
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THE WEEK 


THB ELECTIONS. 
This is the off year in general politics. As no 
Congressmen were to be elected, national ques- 
tions entered only indirectly into the elections of 


ors or legislatures. Naturally, therefore, interest 
centred chiefly in municipal contests. In New 
York city the fight against Tammany failed, and 
Judge Gaynor was chosen mayor. There is a fly 
in the Tammany ointment, however, for the board 
of estimate and apportionment, which will have 
the spending of the city’s money for the next four 
years, is controlled by the anti-Tammany ele- 
ments. In Massachusetts the Republican plu- 
rality on the state ticket was materially reduced 
from the impressive figures of 1908, partly, per- 
haps, because of discontent with the tariff 
adjustment. Boston adopted a reform charter, 
which provides for nomination to city offices by 
petition instead of by party conventions, reduces 
the city council to a small board of nine members, 
and provides for a recall of the mayor mid-way in 
his four-years’ term, if he is unsatisfactory to a 
majority of the voters. 

AN ABSURD BALLOT SYSTEM. 

The New York ballot system was especially de- 
vised to make voting easy for the illiterate voter. 
The voter does not have to pick out the names of 
the candidates for whom he wishes to vote from 
an alphabetical list, with party designations added, 
as in Massachusetts, but he finds the names 
grouped under a party emblem, with which the 
most ignorant voter May familiarize himself be- 
fore the election, and so vote for the bunch by a 
single mark. But the multiplication of inde- 
pendent candidacies has been carried to such an 
extent that, at this election, the voter was: given 
a ballot five feet long, with twenty-two columns, 
under as many different emblems. In some in- 
/ | stances, the same nominations, with slight varia- 
tions, were repeated over and over under different 

designations. The Tammany city ticket, for ex- 
ample, appeared in eight different columns. 
THE GOMPERS CASE. 

The District Court of Appeals at Washington 
has affirmed the decree of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia which adjudged Presi- 
dent Gompers, Vice-President Mitchell, and 
Secretary Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor guilty of contempt in disobeying the 
orders of the court, and sentenced them to jail. 
Unless an appeal should be successfully taken to 
the supreme court of the United States, there- 
fore, the defendants will have to serve their sen- 
tences. The court based its decision on the broad 
ground that the government would be powerless, 

: and society would be reduced to a state of anarchy 
if a citizen, however honest his belief that his 
rights had been invaded, were allowed to choose 
when and to what extent he would obey the 
orders of a court. 

FOOTBALL FATALITIES, 

With a West Point cadet fatally hurt in the 

football game between West Point and Harvard, 


November 2. Only a few states elected govern- ° 
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and an Annapolis cadet hovering for days be- 
tween life and death as a result of similar injuries, 
it is not surprising that the prevailing brutality of 
the game should come once more under thought- 
ful consideration. On the same day when Cadet 
Byrne was killed at West Point, two other college 
students, one in Pennsylvania and the other in 
Missouri, were killed in football games, but these 
cases attracted little attention. It seems quite 
clear that the reforms in American football prac- 
tice which were adopted a few years ago have 
been virtually abandoned and that all the evils of 
mass play have been revived. 
THE SUGAR TRUST CASES. 

It is announced that the directors of the sugar 
trust, who were indicted for a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade in putting the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company out of business, will not take advantage 
of the statute of limitations, which Judge Holt of 
the United States circuit court recently applied in 
dismissing the cases against two individual de- 
fendants. It is to be hoped that this is true, for it 
is for the public interest that the cause should be 
fought out and decided on its merits rather than 
on a technicality. The government will carry to 
the supreme court of the United States its con- 
tention that a conspiracy in restraint of trade is a 
continuing offence as long as the restraint is per- 
sisted in, and that it cannot be ruled out by the ap- 
plication of the statute of limitations to the initial 
act. 

A MUTINY AT ATHENS. 

Political conditions in Greece are extremely un- , 
stable. The discontent among army and navy 
officers because the government did not assert it- 
self more vigorously in Crete was intensified by 
dissatisfaction because the crown prince and his 
brothers enjoyed the commands of chief impor- 
tance. The formidable Military League has got the 
Chamber of Deputies under its control, and has 
forced concessions from the king. Emboldened 
by these successes, a small group of naval officers, 
a few days ago, presented certain demands to the 
government, and when they were refused, with- 
drew in a dudgeon to the island of Salamis, seized 
the arsenal, and with a flotilla of torpedo boat de- 
stroyers attacked several of the government war- 
ships. The incident recalled the mutiny of Rus- 
sian warships in the Black Sea two or three years 
ago, and the military mutiny at Constantinople, 
but the disturbance was on a much smaller scale, 
and was soon suppressed. 


BARRILL AND COOK. 

Dr. Cook visited Hamilton, Montana, the home 
of Barrill, his guide on the Mt. McKinley expedi- 
tion, and lectured there, for the express purpose 
of making the public charge that Barrill and 
Printz, the packer, who had made a similar affi- 
davit, had been bribed to do what they did, though 
when and by whom he did not say. But when 
Barrill, who was in the audience, arose and asked 
a chance to make a reply, Dr. Cook refused, and 
told him that if he wanted to say anything he must 


(Continued on page 503.) 
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494 
THANKSGIVING TABLEAUX FOR CHILDREN.—(II.) 
[Continued from page 489. } 
Vv. 


PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY FATHER TIME. 
Friends, you have seen here a woodland retreat, 
Where in procession the years passed so fleet, 
Happy years, bitter years, golden and gray, 

Years that have fashioned the time called to-day! 
On from the hours of the long, long ago, 
Ceaseless, resistless, passionless, slow, 
Over each forest and garden and field, 
Over each homestead dominion I wield. 
Pilgrim and Puritan—long have they sped! 
The fires of the teepees are ashen and dead; 
Gone are the patches, the lace, and brocade, 
The buckles and fans ef each colony maid! 
The bell of the olden town crier is still, 
The trapper no more treads the plain and the hill! 
Herb-gatherers, witches—we know them no more! 
The past has received them and fastened its door. 
Yet the country they founded—it stands, and shail 
last! 
For they moulded with purpose each year as it 
passed. 

Each year brings you also gifts fit for a king! 
What will you do with the guerdon they bring? 
Forget not my hour glass that darkens and clears! 
Forget not the hours that are making the years! 
And learn of each moment the utmost to make 

+ Ere swift with my sickle the bright years I take! 


While Father Time has been speaking, behind the cur- 
tain all the other prologuists and children that have 
taken part in the tableaux have gathered together so as 
to form a long procession in groups of one, two, and 


: three, Pilgrims, town crier, Indians, colony maids, trap- 


per, herb-gatherer, etc., and as Father Time says the last 
word they emerge from behind the curtain, and cross the 
stage to any music that is desired (some old march 
tune is best), and with Father Time following them they 
march out the door. This brings the tableaux to an end. 
For the Pilgrims’ costumes the girls wear long dresses 
of dark colors, with white muslin or tissue-paper caps, 
white kerchiefs, crossed, and white cuffs. The boys 
should wear white turnover collars, deep white cuffs, 
and cloaks of brown or black wrapped about them. 
Buckles of gilt paper or rosettes of ribbon are fastened to 
their shoes. See any good Pilgrim pictures. For the 
Indians, the girls should wear their hair parted ‘and 
hanging in braids, as many beads as possible; tan-colored 
muslin, slashed to represent doe skin, is worn about their 
shoulders or on the front of their dresses. The boys who 
are chiefs should wear blankets wrapped about them, 
gay handkerchiefs bound about their brows, with feath- 
ers stuck in. The young Indian who is trying his bow in 
one of the tableaux should wear tan silesia to represent 
doe skin, and should have a fringe of this material fas- 
tened to his stockings. The colony maid who speaks the 
prologue should wear a dress of the same fashion as the 
girl whose tableau she heralds; but the two dresses, 
though alike in style, should be utterly unlike in ¢olor— 
the prologuist might wear a sprigged muslin looped over 
pale pink; or pink looped over pale green. The trapper 
should wear a scarlet sash, a white shirt, and a scariet 
handkerchief bound about his brow. The herb-gatherer’s 
costume has been indicated. The town crier wears a 
three-cornered felt hat (easily manufactured), gilt 
buckles on his shoes, a white wig with.a queue, made by 
fashioning a skull cap of white muslin, and then fasten- 
ing it into a queue, tied with a bit of black ribbon. A pair 
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of large spectacles on his nose will add to his quaintness. 
He wears a _ huge white cardboard placard around his 
neck on which are painted in black letters the words, 
“Hear Ye!” He carries a bell in one hand and a procia- 
mation in the other, with a red seal attached. This gives 
him a chance to read his prologue if it is too long to 
commit to memory, but of course to commit it is the bet- 
ter way. Father Time wears a white robe made of a 
sheet or of cheesecloth, and carries an hour glass, or a 
sickle if it can be procured from some hardware store. 
His beard and wig are of white cotten batting. The 
teacher will, of course, tell the children of the less- 
known figures and their significance—trying to recall as 
much of the atmosphere of the past as possible. 


oo 


SOUTHERN STATES EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF NEGROES AND WHITES. 


Whites Negroes Per Cent. of Negroes 
of Total Populations 
Alabama ....... $729,475.15 $15,625.00 45.2 1908 
Florida . .*630,079.45 7,648.13 43.7 1908 
who 724,862.10 27,118.94 204 1908 
Georgia - 469,926.85 7,999.98 47.1 1908 
Virginia .. 444,149.92 27,499.97 35.6 1908 
Tennessee .. 419,706.05 27,000.00 (1909) 23.8 1908 
South Carolina.. 365,512.18 8,000.00 58.4 1908 
North Carolina.t350,993.00 10,000.00 33.0 — 1908 
212,750.00 9,000.00 47.1 1907 
Kentucky ..... 125,982.83 7,625.00 13.3 1907 
Arkansas ....... 144,494.77 8,000.00 28.0 1908 
Mississippi ..... 314,734.00 42,266.00 58.5 1908 
$4,932,666.30 $197,783.02 
*Amount appropriated. 


+Total income of state institations from all sources. 


MR. PATTERSON'S VIEW. 


[We gladly give Mr. Patterson a charce to say his say, 
even if he does entirely misrepresent us. If a universal 
college education was to mean a universal professional 
education as he assumes, then there would be no possible 
chance for a difference of opinion. Either he does not 
know or does not care to admit the uni-ersitics are al- 
ready graduating more men and women educated for 
some other than a professional life than they train for 
professional life, and this is to be more and more true 
every year. It is inconceivable that the President should 
not know that the university is no longer merely purely 
or generally an institution for professional training or 
literary culture.—Editor.] 


Gastonville, Pa. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.:— 

Dear Sir: Your editorial in regard to President Taft’s 
views on higher education is a splendid presentation of 
the wrong side of the question. The President’s state- 
ment that no race would be better off if they were all 
educated as university men shows him to be very far- 
sighted in regard to at least one question. Of course he 
believes that all children should have equal chances; but 
he sees that equalizing education will not produce this 
result. 

Education has produced all the civilization and en- 
lightenment of the present day, but it is the higher edu- 
cation of the few, not that of the many, that has done 
this. The man who invented the printing-press per- 
formed a great service for humanity. So also did each 


of the other inventors and discoverers; and it was the 
education of these men that has made us what we are. 
Of course a certain »mount of education is necessary for 
the many in order to enable them to appreciate the ser- 
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vices rendered by others; but any scheme to equalize 
education is bound to fall flat, because every time you 
raise the bottom of a structure you raise the top also. 
If, as you say, no one should be expected to earn a liv- 
ing till he is twenty-one, some would be as much farther 
on at that age as-they are now at fourteen; and there 
would still be a tendency for those farthest on to go still 
farther, while those who are farthest behind would have 
to do the manual labor. Even if it should be necessary 
for one to go to school till he is twenty-one in order to 
paddy on the railroad in the best way, it would be neces- 
sary for the doctor to go longer. 
When a boy grows up to the working age (let it be 
fourteen or twenty-one) he should be allowed to work if 
he wants to; and if he gets all the money his work is 
worth he has nothing to be pitied for; but, if a boy at- 
tempts to go through school with the expectation of mak- 
ing a living by means of his education and for any rea- 
son fails, that hoy has something to be pitied for, be 
cause the other fellow has so much of a start in life’s 
race, and he will have to work so much harder to catch 
up. 
Only those who are most capable of receiving a higher 
education should be allowed to do so; and they should 
not only receive their education free of charge, but they 
should also be paid for their time while getting it, and 
after they have finished their education, if it is for any 
kind of work in which there is a probability of them 
combining and overcharging the public, they, or 
‘at least some of them, should be hired to give their ser- 
vices free of charge to the public. A higher education 
benefits all alike, the educated as well as the unedu- 
cated; and it is nothing but right for the people to keep 
in their hands the control of all money matters relating 
to this education. 
_ I do not know whether President Taft would agree to 

all this or not, but even if he should not, what is there 
un-American in him telling the people that they could 
not live if they were al) lawyers, doctors, and preachers? 
He didn’t say it that way, but that is what he means. 
The present general opinion in regard to the value of an 
education may not be much out of the way, but if not 
modified it soon will be. 

R. M. Patterson. 


A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Editor Journal of Education: I have just read your 
editorial on “The County Superintendent” with much in- 
terest. After serving as city superintendent for fourteen 
years, I resigned to serve as county superintendent, and 
have served in that capacity for more than six years. I 
have found it a broad field, with so many things that 
need doing that sometimes I almost feel unable for the 
task. But it is a field in which one’s work is appreciated, 
and a field in which there is much liberty. I began by 
organizing a Boys’ Corn Club, the first one ever organ- 
ized by a school man. The effect has been to increase 
the quality and quantity of corn in Hamilton county 
fully fifty per cent. I prevailed upon the board of edu- 
cation to add music to the required subjects, and now we 
have music taught in every rural.school in the county. 
Manual training is spreading all over the county, both 
in high schools and in rural schools. But there are a 
thousand ‘things to do yet. Public sentiment must be 
changed in many communities, teachers must be better 
trained, and school property better protected. 

County «superintendents in Indiana have been willing 
too long to take a back seat. They have allowed the 
college people and the city superintendents to*shape the 
entire educational policy of the state, while nearly 
seventy per cent. of the pupils are under the supervision 
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of the county superintendent. They have allowed a 
reading circle board, selected almost wholly from the 
college people and city superintendents, to select the 
books to be read, when ninety per cent. of the books 
are used by teachers and pupils under the supervision of 
the county superintendent. We have in our number 
strong, well-educated men who are capable of doing 
things. What we need is to take charge of the work 
that properly belongs to us, demand recognition, feel 
more like men, and then we shall do more of men’s. 
work. I, for one, am certainly grateful to you for your 
kind words regarding us. Very truly yours, 


J. F. Haines. 
Noblesville, Ind. 


PRESIDENT THANKS BALLARD. 
The White House, Washington. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 11, 1909. 

My dear Mr. Ballard: I have seen an article printed in 
the Les Angeles Daily Times which I have read with 
interest. I thank you for writing it. 

Very sincerely yours, 


William H. Taft. 
Mr. Walter J. Ballard, i 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Ballard’s signed article was entitled “Los Angeles 
Loves Taft,” and appeared prominently on the editorial 
page of the Los Angeles Times Sunday, October 10, 
which paper also says, in its issue of October 13: 
“Another old friend of the President who was added to 
the party was Walter J. Ballard, the well-known statis- 
tician, as Mr. Taft desired a chat with him en route.” 


- EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. , 


The latest figures regarding education in the Philip- 
pines, published by Dr. Ellsworth Brown, United 
States commissioner of education, in his 1908 report, are 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, and are:— 


Provincial high 36 
Domestic science schools ................... 17 
Schools under construction or completed. .... 40 
Annual salaries of American teachers....... $891,700 
Annual average salary of same.............. $1,224 
Average annual salary of same, insular...... $266 
Average annual salary of same, municipal... $210 
Total enrollment for year exclusive of Moro 

Average number of pupils (two-thirds boys 

Average daily attendance.............secee-> 269,000 
Average percentage of attendance (high)..... 85 


Highest percentage of attendance (Manila and 
provinces of La Union, Tarlac, and Zam- 


Lowest percentage of attendance (provinces 

Of Avitinueé 78 and 79 
Year’s total receipts for education........... $2,878,502 
Year’s total expenditure for education....... $2,431,222 
Total salaries paid all teachers.............. $1,103,146 


The declared policy is to extend. industrial, agricul- 
tural, and domestie science training, and to make the 
schools of practical value to the lower classes of 
Filipinos, says Commissioner Brown. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE EFFICIENT LIFE. By Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. J 
Better than the simple life or the strenuous life is the 

efficient life, which must often be simple and often 

strenuous for the sake of efficiency. Dr. Gulick exem- 
plifies this admirably in his life, and describes it attrac- 
tively in this book, in which are eighteen chapters from 

Speed to Rest. Much of the best in the work of Dr. 

Eliwood Worcester and Dr. Richard C. Cabot is here 

resented, with the best that modern physical science 
fas demonstrated, and over all is the charm of common 
sense. 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. The History, People, Institutions, and 
Geography of the Island: By Will S. Monroe. New 
York: L. C. Page & Co. Illustrated. 403 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

This, third of Mr. Monroe’s books of travel and 
geography, is exceedingly interesting, highly beautiful, 
and valuable for information. No one is doing this 
work quite so satisfactorily as is Mr. Monroe, who has 
behind him twenty years of intimate knowledge of 
European countries, of life in city and country, of ac- 
quaintance with the people who typify both the classes 
and the masses, who has read the history, geography, 
and literature of these countries enthusiastically and in- 
telligently, and who, above all else, is a master in the 
art of writing so as to interest all classes, while giving 
important information in such a way that it stays in 
memory. Add to Mr. Monroe’s skill the artistic effect 
‘given the book, and it is easy to see why these books 
‘on “Turkey and the Turks,” “In Viking Land,” and 
“Sicily, the Garden of the Mediterranean,” are in a class 
‘by themselves. 

REPRESENTATIVE BIOGRAPHIES OF. ENGLISH 
MEN OF LETTERS. Chosen and edited by Charles 
Townsend Copeland and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, 
both of Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 685 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
The first thought that crowds in upon one as he looks 

‘into this boek is that no one has done this before. Here 

-are the lives of prominent English men of letters; every 

line by some English man of letters. Some are auto- 

‘biographical, as in the case of Swift, Carlyle, Dickens, 

‘Ruskin, Robert Louis Stevenson, and four others, Sir 

Walter Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney by Sidney Lee, 

Samuel Johnson and Lord Byron by Sir Leslie Stephen, 

Robert Browning by Edmund Gosse. Twelve are taken 

from the Dictionary of National Biography. 

— 

THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By David E. 
Smith, LL.D. Published by Columbia University. 
Originally printed in the Teachers College Record in 

1908, the demand became so great that the edition soon 

was exhausted, and it became necessary to issue the 

article in its present form. At first it was written to 
meet a popular demand among teachers whose interest 
in arithmetic was no greater than in other subjects, and 
therefore the practical side of the subject was closely 
adhered to. This idea was carried to a fuller extent in 
its present form with the idea of interesting the many 
rather than the few in a subject of such widespread in- 
terest. As a book for educational reading circles and 


y~ general use in the classroom it is exceedingly valu- 
able. 


SUSANNA AND SUE. With illustrations by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens and N.C. Wyeth. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Holiday binding. Marginal deco- 
rations. Price, $1.50, net, 

This is the twenty-first charming book by the princess 
among American women writers. Among the most fa- 
mous of her previous books are “Timothy’s Quest,” 
“Penelope’s Experience,” “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
and “The Story of Patsy.” Nobody writes like Kate 
Dougias Wiggin for present-day people. She has a vari- 
ety in her plots, characters, descriptions, and phrasing 
rarely possessed by writers of many stories. This is a 
country-life story with home-life pathos as heart-mellow- 
ing as anything that has appeared in these later days. 


OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES. Selected and 
edited by Assistant-Professor George H. Nettleton of 
Yale University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
294 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


A selection of several of the finest stories of the Old 
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erature. The grouping has come from practical experi- 
ence with college classes, and in the belief that it is well 
for the student to become acquainted first with the stor- 
ies of the oldest of the testaments. The text alone is 
given without any comments, with the thought that the 
very reading of the text is of great benefit to the student. 
Yet in an extended introduction the editor gives much 
valuable material about how the Bible came to be. 


MY WONDER BOOK. Pages from the Life of Lewis 
Benton Bates. By Emma Bates Harvey. Boston: 
The Chapple Publishing Company. Cloth.  IIlus- 
trated. 

Lewis B. Bates, father of Massachusetts’ most popu- 
lar of governors, John L. Bates, was one of the most 
remarkable clergymen the state has known. He was a 
man among men, a magnetic man in appeal to the hearts 
of men, and the story of his life as presented by his 
daughter is as fascinating a book as has been written in 
many a day, especially to those who knew the. noble man 
in his long life, and scarcely less so to those who rejoice 
in the triumph of the Truth as it has been preached by 
godly men. 


IN NATURE'S SCHOOL. By Lilian Gask. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by orothy Hardy. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 54%x8. 
328 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an attractive juvenile book which illustrates 
a successful way of teaching natural history. To the 
imaginative child it will prove a source of delight, as it 
tells of the very things he is most keenly curious about. 
It is the story of a boy who ran away from an orphan’s 
home and lived for a whole year in the woods. Mother 
Nature was very kind to the little truant, and taught him 
the language of all the birds and beasts, at the same time 
enjoining them to treat him courteously. 


WAVERLEY SYNOPSES. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 280 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is intended to be, and is, a guide to the plots 
and characters of Scott’s “Waverley Novels.” The 
author is a careful synoptist. He has done excellent 
work previously of the same kind with Shakespeare’ 
and Dickens’ works, and now attempts synopses o 
Scott’s novels. He gives a “cast of characters,” say of 
“Kenilworth,” and then briefly summarizes the work, 
giving an excellent hint of what the work contains. It 
is a very handy volume to have about. 


SWINBURNL’S DRAMAS. Edited by Arthur Beatty, 
professor in the University of Wisconsin. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 406 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
Postage, 15 cents. 

This is time to study Algernon Swinburne and his 
works. Born in 1837 and living until 1909, his writings 
have been a feature of literature during the active life of 
all teachers. The drama has the centre of the stage at 
the present time. The revival of the drama seems to be 
so genuine as to promise permanency. Combining inter- 
est in the drama with interest in the recent death of 
Swinburne and we have the conditions that should lead 
to the widespread teaching of Swinburne’s dramas this 
year, and for such a purpose nothing better could be 
asked than this admirable volume by Dr. Arthur Beatty, 
professor in the University of Wisconsin, who has an in- 
troduction, bibliography, and notes, all of exceptional 
value from the style in which vital things are selected 
for comment. Three dramas, ‘Mary Stuart,” “Atalanta 
in Caiydon,” and “Erechtens,” are given in full, in a 
large, clear type page, with every requisite aid for the 
pupil or general reader. The lines are numbered, and 
the text is followed at the back of the volume by full 
notes, and bibliography of other works, lives, and criti- 
cisms. 


PINOCCHIO. The Adventures of a Little Wooden 
Boy. By Carlo Collodi. Translated from the Italian 
by Joseph Walker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Jllustrated in color. 195 pp. Price, $1.00. 


“Pinocchio” has had an immense popularity in Italy, 
where the sales have totalled nearly a million copies in 
Every bookshop has its stack of copies, 


twenty years. 
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and few and far between are the boys who do not know 
off-hand about the puppet’s marvelous adventures. The 
translation is smooth-flowing and faithful, and numerous 
colored pictures aid in making very real the life and ad- 
ventures of this famous marionette. 


WHAT DOES CHRISTMAS RBALLY MEAN? By 
John T. McCutcheon and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co. In holiday attire. Price, 50 cents. 
This is the sweetest little Christmas story. It is a real 

view of the true Christmas, and is as delightful a holiday 

book as could be given toa child. It would not only fas- 
cinate the little one, but would give Christmas its real 
significance. 


ADVENTURES OF PATHFINDER, AND THE LAST 
OF THE MOHICANS. Adapted for school reading by 
Margaret N. Haight. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 144 and 142 pp. Price, 35 cents 
each. 

These are abridgments of two of Fenimore Cooper's 
famous novels. Like many other authors, Cooper was 
quite discursive in his writings, with extended conversa- 
tions, lengthy descriptions, and moral reflections, that in 
our day of “short stories” are sometimes tedious. Our 
editor omits all these in her adaptation of the stories 
for school use, and yet retains the narrative in them 
with great fidelity. These two works now enter the list 
of eclectic readings published by this noted house. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Abby 
Wiilis Howes. Bvuston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 158 
pp. 14 portraits. Price, 50 cents. 

A handy little volume for ready reference, and by one 
who prepared a similar work a few years ago on “Eng- 
lish Literature.” ‘Those who have the author’s earlier 
work will certainly wish to have this, its American mate. 
The author carefully reminds us in her preface that this 
is only a primer, only a guide—but a reliable guide—to 
those who have the taste and the time for a larger ac- 
quaintante with American literature. The book is worth 
more than its quoted price for the portraits of our lead- 
ing literary men; but in addition to these are her dis- 
ecriminating references to and estimates of those who 
have figured conspicuously in our literary history. 
“CHET.” By Katherine M. Yates. Illustrated by H. S&S. 

DeLay. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 345 

pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the first long story written by Katherine M. 
Yates, whose shorter stories for children have gained a 
circulation of over a hundred thousand copies. ‘“‘Chet’’ 
is a virile, fun-loving boy, who learns some of the big 
lessons of life from a girl companion whose travels 
described in letters to him add much to the humor of 
the story. Their attitude towards a third person, who, it 
is feared, will break into their lives, brings out the 
author’s healthy-minded philosophy of life. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. have taken over all of Mrs. Yates’ previous 
works, consisting of seven very popular books for 
younger children, and will publish them hereafter. 


STORIES FROM OLD CHRONICLES. Chosen and 
edited with brief introduction by Kate Stephens. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 363 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Here are thirty stories from old chronicles, grouped 
chronologically, from King Lear to Richard II. The 
chief charm of these old black-letter chronicles lies in the 
fact that the style has the simplicity of children, an ex- 
plicitness in stating facts not found in modern writers, 
and a seriousness and truthfulness lacking in fairy tales. 
There is every delight that is found in folklore, and with 
it a consciousness that one is reading of real persons and 
of actual happenings. 

THE STORY OF HEREWARD. By Douglas E. Sted- 
pgs New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 

1.50. 

Shrouded in the mysteries of a remote past, yet boldly 
outlined as one of the heroes of his age, Hereward, one 
of the last of the Saxon chiefs, is still one of those val- 
orous and adventurous figures whose deeds are re- 
counted with fervency and admiration. The author of 
this stirring tale has dug into the dim historic past and 
brought forth as a result a story largely fact, yet liber- 
ally interwoven with fiction. It is presented in a de- 
lightful manner, full of adventure and romance, and a 
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sense of realism which will appeal to young and old. 
The illustrations are excellent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“French Verb Forms.” By 8. T. M. Harmanson. Price, 35 cents, 
——“Economic History of the United States.” By G. 8S. Callendar. 
Price, $2.75——“ ee Treatise on Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis.’’ By J. F. Sellers. Price, $1.00.——“A Manual of Qualitative 
Analysis.”” By J. F. MceGregory. Price, $1.00. Boston: 

n ‘0. 

“Cyrus Hall McCormick —His Life and Work.” By H. N. Casson. 
Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

Goldsmith’s “The Traveler” and “The Deserted Village” and 
“Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Edited by se 
Barton.——‘‘Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.” Edited by C. R. Gaston. 
——‘“Lamb’s Essay of Elia.” Edited by H. E. Coblentz. Boston: D. 
C.Heath & Co. 

“The Halcyon Song-Book.”’ By L. B. Marshall. Price, 75 cents.—— 
“The Progressive Road to Reading.” (Book III.) By Burchill, Ettin- 
gerand Shimer. Price, 48 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Giant and the Star.’”’ By Madeson Cawein.——"*After Death— 
My gi By Cesare Lombroso. Price $2.50, Boston: Small, Maynard 


0. 

‘‘Practical Agriculture.” By J. W. Wilkinson. Price, $1.00. New 
York : American Book Company. 

‘“‘What Does Christmas Really Mean?” By J. T. McOutcheon 
J.L Jones. Price, 50cents.—*“ Jane Jones and Some Others.” 
Ben King. Price, $2.00. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

**‘Some Famous Women.” By Louise Creighton. Price, 50 cents. 
——‘Division and Reunion, 1829-1909." By Woodrow Wilson. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Outlines of General History.”” Ky V. A. Renouf. Edited by W. 
8. Myers. Price, $1.39.._—“The Training of Children.”’ By Mrs. H. 
C. Craddock. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘A Joysome History of Education.” By Welland Hendrick. Price, 
boards, 35 cents; paper, 25 cents. Nyack,N Y: The Point of View. 

“Hygiene for Young People.” By A. P. Knight. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Com a. 

“School Bovs and School Work. By ev. the Honorable E. Lyttle- 
ton, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Standard Guide for Locomotive Engineers and Firemen.” By 
Ed. Turner. Price, 75 cents. Chicago : Laird & Lee. 

‘‘A Course of Practical Chemistry.” By A. Beresford Ryley. Price, 
$1.80. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
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Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application 
in her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the fa- 
mous Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, 
Regie | Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords Reliable 

ef. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, for Il- 
lustrated Eye Books. Murine 50 cents by mail from all 
Druggists. 


New Supplementary Reading 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form 


By AuGusta STEVENSON 
Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Publie School 


Book Two. Third Grade (just published), 35 

Cents. 

Book Three. Fourth Grade (widely and success- 
fully used), 40 Cents, 

These books will (1) Arouse a greater interest in 
oral reading. (2) Dsvelop an expressive voice. (3 
Give expression to the dramatic instinct so strong 
in every child. 


Heroes Every Child Should Know 


EDITED BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


For the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grades. School 
Edition, 40 Cents net, postpaid. 

Classic versions of the lives of heroic men of 
different races, periods and types. 


Tappan’s European Hero Stories 
For the Sixth and Seventh Grades, 65 Cents net, 
postpaid. i 
Simple but strong stories of the great European 
leaders from Alaric to Napoleon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities im every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


November 12: New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 

November 12, 13: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Dayton. 

November 15, 16, 17, 18: American 
Civic Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

November 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 

November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; C. B. 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 

November 26, 27: Southwestern 
Oklahoma Teachers’ Association at 
Hobart, Okla.; F. B. Rybolt, Law- 
ton, president. 

November 26, 27: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellaire; Superin- 
tendent L. E. York, Martin’s Ferry, 
president. 

December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 

February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 

February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. KE. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern 
mercial Teachers’ 
Washington, D. C.; 
geeretary, Boston. 


Com- 
Association, 
F. E. Lakey, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 

LEWISTON. At the meeting of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association held 
here October 28, 29, 30 the following 
officers were elected: President, A. J. 
Roberts, Colby College, Water- 
ville; vice-president, Superintendent 
Charles E. Tilton, Bangor; secretary, 
Fred C. Ball, Bangor; assistant secre- 
tary, Principal M. D. Carroll, Lewis- 
ton; treasurer, Principal L. E. Moul- 
ton, Auburn; corresponding secre- 
tary, Herbert C. Libby. Bangor; au- 
aitor, Dr. Daniel H. Dole, Portland; 
executive committee. Superintendent 
Daniel W. LaRue, Augusta. 

At the session of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
held in Lewiston it was voted to unite 
with the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the old officers were asked 
to hold over until the union is per- 
fected. President W. H. P. Faunce 
of Brown University gave an -ddre-s 
before the assorirtion cn “General or 
Specific Training.” 

The Maine Schoelmosters’ Club 
held their annual banquet and 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. O. Newton, Kents Hill; vice- 
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president, R. J. Ham, Brunswick; 
sceretary and treasurer, H. M. 
Wheeler, Augusta; executive commit- 
tee, F. G. Marshall of Augusta, and 
&. T. Boyd of Bangor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Norfolk County 


Teachers’ Association held its sixty- 
third annual convention November 5. 
At the morning session the first ad- 
dress was delivered by President 
John H. Finley of the College of the 
City of New York, who spoke on 
“Soldiers of Peace.” 
Louise Arnold of Simmons College 
spoke on “The Teachers’ Task.” In 
the high school section an address 
was given by Head Master Walker of 
the Girls’ English high school, Bos- 
ton. The feature of the afternoon 
meeting was an address by Dr. Rich- 
ard C.,Cabot on “The Place of Hy- 
giene in the Curriculum of the Public 
Schools.” 

BROCKTON. President F. W. 
Hamilton of Tufts College was the 
principal speaker at the seventy- 
ninth annual convention of the Ply- 
mouth County Teachers’ Association 
October 29, with more than 500 su- 
perintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers present. President Hamilton’s 
subject was “Education for  Effi- 
ciency.” Walter Rapp of the Brock- 
ton school board also advocated the 
establishment of trade schools. Hon. 
Melvin S. Nash of Rockland spoke on 
“The Teacher and the State.’”’ At the 
several conferences held for the pur- 
pose of discussing school work and 
methods the speakers were: Superin- 
tendent of Schools Don C. Bliss. Miss 
Mary B. Hunt, and Miss Cora Leach 
of Brockton, Miss Flora M. Clark of 
Middleboro, Superintendent J. E. De- 
Meyer of Abington, Principal Bren- 
nell Hunt of Bridgewater, Principal 
Cc. B. Durrell of Hingham, Superin- 
tendent E. H. Grout of East Bridge- 
water, Principal J. D. Howlett of 
Vlymouth, Professor W. F. Jackson 
of the Bridgewater Normal school, 
Miss Blanche E. Hazard of Brockton, 
Principal Charles Jenney of Hing- 
ham, Principal Alfred Fay of Bridge- 
water, and others. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Charles 
H. Bates of Middleboro; vice-presi- 
dents, Nelson C. Howard of Hingham, 
J. D. Howlett of Plymouth, and Su- 
perintendent Don C. Bliss of Brock- 
ton; secretary-treasurer. A. A. Heald 
of Wareham: executive committee, 
J. E. DeMeyer of Abington, Brennell 
Hunt of Bridgewater, and Addie L. 
Bartlett of Plymouth. 

FITCHBURG. The State Normal 
school opens this fall with 233 stu- 
dents, 112 in.the entering class. Mil- 
ler hall, the normal school boarding 
hall, is crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and forty-three students have 
been accommodated in houses near 
by. Since the opening of the school 
the growth in attendance has been 


constant. the figures fcr the last few 


years being:— 


141 
191 


There are twenty-four students tak- 
ing the kindergarten primary course 
who will receive their diplomas in 
June. This course is arranged so as 


to give special training to those who 
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desire to fit for primary or kindergar- 
ten work. In September, 1908, the 
city of Fitchburg established two 
kindergartens, placing each in charge 
of two normal students, thus provid- 
ing three rooms for kindergarten 
training under the direction of the 
head of the kindergarten department 
at the normal school. This fall the 
city has opened an additional kinder- 
garten under the same _ conditions, 
This enables those taking the kinder- 
garten course to have abundance of 
practice under differing conditions. 
The kindergarten course has been so 
co-ordinated with the work of the 
regular course that those who desire 
to teach in grade one get sone work 
in the kindergarten and vice versa. 
Students preparing to teach in grades 
one and two are given in addition to 
observation and practice in the pri- 
mary grades a term of work in the 
study of the kindergarten, including 
daily observation. From this course 
it is hoped to send out teachers for 
kindergarten and for piimary posi- 
tions who will be especially qua ‘ified 
to take up work with little children. 

The new industrial school. author- 
ized in connection with the Fitchburg 
Normal school, has been started in 
temporary quarters in the normal 
school. Interest ‘in the new work 
organized at this school is larger than 
anticipated, and 132 boys and girls 
from the seventh and eighth grades 
in different parts of the city have en- 
tered. The aim of the course is to 
give to pupils, especially to those not 
expecting to enter the high school, a 
more practical education during the 
last two years of the grammar school 
(fifty-two per cent. of pupils in Mas- 
sachusetts do not enter the high 
school). Some features of the tenta- 
tive plan are:—- 


A longer schoo! day of six hours. 

Half time ‘spent upon constructive 
work. 

Nothing made except in response to 
a need,—school, home, or individual 
need. 


All articles made, all work done 


must meet the need adequately— 
beauty of finish and detail subordi- 
nate. (Illustration: Boys have laid 


the top floor on one of their shops 
and have nearly completed their work 
benches; the study of structural de- 
sign, and the making of working 
drawings preceded the construction; 
girls have made needle books, cooking 
aprons, etc., and are now at work on 
gymnasium suits: cooked food will be 
used at boarding hall, etc.) 

A course in history of American in- 
dustry, civies, and elementary eco- 
nomics. 

A course in industrial and com- 
mercial geography—growth (or pro- 
duction), transportation, and manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, iron, ete. 

A course in personal hygiene, par- 
ticularly of adolescent period. 

Typewriters used for greater part 
of spelling, language, etc., instead of 
pen or pencil. 

“Welfare work.” visitation of pu- 
pils’ homes, consideration with indi- 
vidual pupils of their particular 
needs, ideals, etc., supervision of 
work and recreation out of scheol 
hours, etc. 

This plan attempts to bring with 
other things to the present city boy 
some of the advantages of the old 
New England farm life. Incidentally 
as formerly on the farm he may touch 
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upon a good many trades, and this 
may help guide him in his choice of 
his life work. This is purely and 
solely incidental however. 

The fall lecture course at the 
Fitchburg State Normal schoo] will 
be given by presidents of New Eng- 
land colleges in the following order 
on Friday afternoons at 2.45. The 
course as a whole will deai with 
present tendencies in higher educa- 
tion; November 12, Dr. Marion L. 
Burton, president of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; November 19, 
Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, president 
December 3, Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston; _December 10, 
Dr. R. C. Maclaurin, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston; December 17, Dr. Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde, president of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Maine. Op- 
portunities have also been extended 
to the normal school students to at- 
tend two series of concerts, including 
the Adamowski trio, Bertha Cushing 
Child, Madam Olga Samaroff, three 
Kneisel concerts. 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual 
meeting of the Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association was held No- 
vember 5, and was attended by about 
850 teachers. The plan of holding 
grade conferences was changed to a 
program of addresses, of which there 
were four given by Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet of New York, J. Adams Puffer 
of Needham, George I. Aldrich, and 
Dr. A. E. Winship. Superintendent 
F. K. Congdon of Northampton, 
president of the association, presided. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, M. H. Bowman of Hat- 
field; vice-presidents, John Hart of 
Northampton, E. K. Boak of East- 
hampton, John V. Dennett of Belcher- 
town: secretary and treasurer, Miss 
A. Pauline Ham of Northampton. 


PEABODY. The eightieth annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held November 
Db. President Albert Robinson  pre- 
sided, and 1,400 teachers were in at- 
tendance. In the morning the ad- 
dress was delivered by Professor 
William T. Foster on “The Profes- 
sional Spirit.” Frank P. Speare of 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. spoke on “Sta- 
bility and Moral Stamina in Our Pu- 
pils, Why Sometimes Absent and 
How Established.” In the afternoon 
Principal Albert P. Walker of Boston 
spoke on “The Theory of the Fourth 
Tbimension with Some Applications to 
Edueation.” At the annual meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Wallace E. Mason. of 
North Andover; vice-president, 
Charles F. Towne of Salem; secre- 
tary, J. Asbury Pitman of Salem; 
treasurer, Ralph P. Ireland of Glou- 
cester. 

SPRINGFIELD. The sixty-second 
annual convention of Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in this city November 5. About 
1.500 teachers were in attendance. 
The principal speakers were Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, New 
York: Arthur P. Irving and Carlos B. 
Ellis of Springfield; Superintendent 
Homer P. Lewis of Worcester; Prin- 
cipal A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater 
Normal school; Miss Ada _ Harris, 
lochester, New York, and Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery of Fitchburg. Super- 
intendent John L. Riley of Holyoke 
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was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. 


WORCESTER. The annual meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Association took place November 
5. Edwin G! Cooley, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, spoke 
on “Practical Education.” Other 
speakers included Dr. C. A. Scott, 
Boston Normal school; Isabel J. Ray 
of the Eimerson school, East Boston; 
Gardner C. Anthony, dean of the en- 
gineering school at Tufts College. 
John C. Hull, Leominster, was elected 
president. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. William Torrey 
Harris, former United States commis- 
sioner of education, died at his home 
in this city November 5 of heart 
trouble. He was seventy-four years 
old. William Torrey Harris was. 
born in North Killingly, Conn., Sep- 
tember 10, 1835, and educated at Yale, 
where he spent three years. He got 
the degree of LL. D. from Yale in 
1895, from the University of Missouri 
in 1870, from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1894, from Princeton in 
1896, and from the University of Jena 
in 1899. He began teaching in St. 
Louis in 1857, and was made superin- 
tendent in 1867, which office he held 
until 1880. Twice the French gov- 
ernment gave him the title of “Of- 
ficier de ’ Academie” and once the 
title of “Officier d’Instruction Pub- 
lique.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. This city of 29,000 
population was bought in 1792 as the 
site for the capital; It is very at- 
tractively laid out, and has more than 
forty public buildings. It is one of 
the greatest educational centres of 
the South, having in fact the largest 
school population of any place of its 


size in the country, the number of. 


students in the twenty-six institu. 
tions being nearly 8,500. The city is 
the seat of the State Agricultural 
College, the state school for the 
white blind and that for negro deaf- 
mutes and blind, the State Medical 
school, Shaw University (the largest 
Baptist negro college in America), 
three female colleges of very high 
grade, and a great negro training 
school under Episcopal auspices (the 
largest school for this race which this 
denomination controls.) 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The following 
items from the report of a meeting of 
the city board of education are inter- 
esting: — 

“I turn over to you also a communi- 
cation from Mr. Nicholas Nauer, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools of 
New Orleans, La., asking that leave 
of absence for a month or more be 
granted Miss Charlotte Armstrong to 
assist in introducing in the public 
schools of New Orleans the system 
of teaching reading now so success- 
fully used in our own schools. Tha 
secretary was. instructed to inform 
the assistant superintendent of 
schools in New Orleans that the re- 
quest for the services of Miss Char- 
lotte Armstrong for one month or 
more would be granted with pleas- 
ure. The requests from various 
parts of the country for teachers in 
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the Nashville schools to aid in teach- 
ing methods of instruction, especially 
in primary departments, is a source 
of much gratification to the beard. 
Not long since a young lady teacher 
in the Nashville schools was em- 
ployed at a large salary by the 
schools of ‘literary’ Boston.” 

Helen G. Wise has a leave of ab- 
sence for one year to complete a 
course at Columbia University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. “I do not mean 
to say that the negro doctor alone 
should practice among his race, but I 
do think that any fair-minded person 
will agree with me that we ought to 
have a fair proportion of negro doc- 
tors to practice among negro pa- 
tients,” says Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee Institute in addressing 
the matriculating students of How- 
ard University. ‘There are some di- 
rections in which no color line can be 
drawn. It is the mission of the 
negro physician to preach to colored 
people the gospel of health.” He 
made an earnest appeal that the 
people of the country, regardless of 
race or color, give support and con- 
fidence to the medical branch of 
Howard University. The South es- 
pecially should realize what that in- 
stitution is doing for it in helping to 
preserve the health of the negro. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers will hold its annual session 
at the University of Chicago on No- 
vember 26 and 27. On November 26 
Professor T. C. Chamberlin will ad- 
dress the association on the impres- 
sions gained during his extended tour 
of investigation of .Oriental methods 
of education, particularly in China. 
J. BE. Armstrong, principal of the 
Englewood high school, Chicago, will 
discuss the results of his experi- 
ments in sex segregation in high 
schools. In the afternoon the asso- 
ciation meets in five sections, mathe- 
matics, physics. biology, chemistry, 
and earth science. Among the topics 
on these programs are “The Recent 
Investigations in Physics,” by Pro- 
fessor A. A. Michelson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, before the physics 
section; and “The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,” by Professor R. E. Dodge of 
Columbia University, before the 
earth science section. Reports on 
fundamentals in science will be pre- 
sented by special committees in all 
sections. In the evening the associa- 
tion holds its annual informal dinner 
in the Hutchinson Commons, fol- 
lowed by the discussion of a report 
of a committee, of which Professor F. 
L. Charles of the University of Illi- 
nois is chairman, on “The Relations 
of High School Science to E!lemen- 
tary Science.” This subject of ele- 
mentary science will also be dis- 
cussed in several of the section meet- 
ings. 

CHICAGO. Although twelve new 
school buildings have been put in use 
this vear, the number of pupils at- 
tending only half days is 10.620, as 
against approximately 7.000 last year. 
There are 216 half-day classes con- 
ducted in sixty-one schools. Base- 
ment rooms are still being utilized as 
classrooms by 2,469 children. 
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Buildings rented by the school board 
are used by 2,316 pupils for educa- 
tional purposes. The worst case of 
overcrowding is at the Whitney 
school, where 785 pupils in ten 
classes are limited to half-day ses- 
sions. 

OAK PARK. The Longfellow 
school has established a ‘“neighbor- 
hood room” in the basement of the 
building. It is a free reading room, 
which will be used for young people’s 
gatherings. A separate room is to be 
fitted up for a gymnasium, the Par- 
ents and Teachers’ Association to fur- 
nish it and supply all the necessary 
apparatus, and the instructor, H. K. 
Misenheimer, a member of the school 
association, is to form a junior re- 
public among the boys of the dis- 
trict, this reading room to be their 
city hall. 


IOWA. 

COIN CENTRE. J. W. Tavenner, 
who came from Illinois this Septem- 
ber, has introduced every modern 
educational idea into these schools, 
which are as fine as anything to be 
found in any city, East or West. 

MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN. “Greek-letter fraterni- 
ties gained a favorable decision over 
the Adrian board of education when 
the Lenawee county circuit court de- 
cided that high school pupils could 
not be expelled from school for re- 


_ fusing to sign a pledge not to be 


members of secret societies. As 
this was the first case under the 
Michigan law forbidding fraternities 
in public schools, Attorney-General 
John E. Bird was called into the con- 
troversy aud he declared that the 
hoard of education had no power un- 
der the statutes to expel Wallace 
Hook, who brought suit after he had 
been excluded from school for refus- 
ing to sign the pledge. After the 
case was lost by the board it passed 
resolutions depriving fraternity 
members of all privileges and  hon- 
ors in athletics, debates, and other 
school contests.” 

The above clipping from the Jour- 
nal of Education bearing date of Oc- 
tober 14 is erroneous in many par- 
ticulars and does not do justice to 
the board of education and school au- 
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thorities of the city in question. The 
errors are as follows: (1) The case 
was never acted upon nor decided by 
any court of justice. (2) There is no 
law of Michigan forbidding fraterni- 
ties under which this could in any 
sense be a “first case.” (8) Attorney- 
General Bird rendered no decision 
relative to the authority of the board 
of education. What he did was as a 
private attorney of the board of edu- 
eation and he had no occasion to ren- 
der a judicial opinion. (4) The case 
was not “lost by the board,” but 
withdrawn upon the advice of its at- 
torney in order that the board might 
have a basis for its action for which 
there is plenty of precedent. The 
history of the whole matter and its 
present status are as. follows: Last 
June the following pledge to be at- 
tached to the enrollment card was 
provided for by the board of educa- 
tion, to take effect in September:— 
PLEDGE. 

I hereby declare that I will not join 
or affiliate with any fraternity, so- 
rority, club, or other organization 
not approved by the school authori- 
ties, during my attendance at school, 
under penalty of suspension. 

(Signature) 


A failure to sign was to be con- 
sidered an offence that merited ex- 
pulsion. Every pupil except one, in- 
cluding about fifty fraternity or so- 
rority members, signed the pledge. 
This one signed it with the words 
“elub or other organization’ crossed 
out. He was suspended. A writ of 
mandamus followed. The attorneys 
for the plaintiff at once made the 
fight on “club or other organization,” 
and not on the vital question of “fra- 


ternity or sorority,” and hence the. 


case became pointless, and upon the 
advice of the attorneys for the de 
fence no reply was made to the writ 
of mandamus, but in lieu of the re- 
quirements of the pledge cited above 
the following resolution was passed 
by the board acting purely upon the 
advice of the attorneys:— 

“Whereas, this board has concluded 
after much observation and investi- 
gation that the existence of secret 
societies, sororities, secret clubs, or 
other secret organizations which are 
tun in connection with our high 


school, with a membersbip and offi- 
cers made up of high school students, 
are detrimental to the successful 
management, good order, and disci- 
pline of said schools; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that here- 
after any high school student who 
shall become a member of any secret 
society, whether the name shall be 
a Greek-letter society; sorority, secret 
club, or any other secret society, run 
in connection with said high school 
or who shall now be a member 
thereof, or of any of them, and shall 
continue to meet with, aid, or in any 
manner affiiliate with, shall be de- 
prived of the following privileges:— 

“(a) No offending student shall be a 
mnember or-officer of any literary, 
athletic, or any other society run in 
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connection with said high school, or 
which shall bear the high school 
name, and shall not be permitted to 
participate in any of the sports, con- 
tests, or exercises of such societies. 
“(b) No offending student shall be 
permitted to be a member of his class 
organization nor shall he be permitted 
to be an officer of his class organiza- 


“tion, nor shall he meet with, or take 


part in any of the class meetings or 
exercises of said class organization. 

“(c) No offending student shall be 
permitted to graduate with his class, 
nor permitted to participate in the 
class day or graduating exercises, nor 
shall he receive any diploma or other 
evidence of the amount of work com- 
pleted by him. 

“(d) No offending student shall be 
permitted to be a member of the edi- 
torial or business ‘staff of the annual 
Senior Sickle, nor shall the name of 
any such offending student or secret 
society appear therein.” 

As a result of this action gvery 
member of the fraternities and the 
sororities except one boy living out 
of the city, including the one who 
previously refused to sign the first 
pledge, has agreed personally upon 
honor to give up the organizations 
rather than be deprived of school 
bonors as set forth in the above reso- 
Iution. There are consequently no 
school fraternities nor sororities rec- 
ognized or existing in the schools of 
Adrian. This is the true condition of 
affairs as they exist at present, and 
from this statement it is easy to draw 
conclusions. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE, The school board 
is trying to reduce the size of the 
grade classes to thirty-five. 
MADISON. The late Senator 
Vilas left nearly $2,000,000 to the 
State University of Wisconsin. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

FORT COLLINS. Superintendent 
M. F, Miller has issued his annual 
report to the board of education of 
this city showing the excellent condi- 
tion of the schools under his charge 
and the comprehensive work being 
done by the pupils and teachers. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the University of Chicago the 
members of the combined faculties, 
of the various colleges and schools 
number 415, being distributed as fol- 
lows: Faculty of arts, literature, and 
science, 288; divinity faculty and 
conference, forty; law faculty, fif- 
teen; medical faculty, seventy-two; 
school of education faculty, eighty; 
university extension faculty, 157; 
university libraries, thirty-seven. A 
great many individuals serve on 
more than one faculty, so that if 
these were counted in ea¢h case the 
number would be very largely in- 
creased. In addition to the regular 
faculties there are each year a num- 
ber of special appointments for short 
periods of time. Finally, to these 
figures should be added the Fellows, 
of whom in the year 1908-09 there 
were ninety-six. 

Registration statistics at Harvard 
University show an increase of 125 


over the registration at the corre- 
sponding time last year. The total 
euroliment in all departments of the 
university, the summer school and 
Radcliffe College not being counted, 
is 3,994, which represents an actual 
gain of seventy-six over last year’s 
final catalog registration. Harvard 
College shows a_ gain of nineteen. 
The graduate school of applied sci- 
ence shows an increase of ten; the 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
an increase of twelve, and the gradu- 
ate school of business administration 
an increase of sixteen. These figures 
represent a gain of thirty-one over 
last year’s registration in the depart- 
ments of the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences. The divinity school shows a 
gain of nine. In this department of 
the university the number of gradu- 
ate students has doubled, but the 
number of regular and special stu- 
dents is exactly the same as last 
year. The law school shows an in- 
crease of seventy-one, the entering 
class of 307 being the largest on rec- 
ord. The dental school, which is 
now occupying its new building, 
shows a gain of twenty-two, the en- 
tering class having more than 
doubled. The Andover Theological 
Seminary, which last year became a 
part of Harvard University, shows 
an increase of four. The present en- 
rollment at that institution is seven. 
The registration table follows:— 


Harvard College— 


Sophomores ....... 495 
Unclassified ...... - 108 
Lawrence Scientific School— 
Third year....... 1 
Graduate School ‘of 
Graduate School of Arts” and 
Sciences— 


Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration— 
Second year........ 8 
Total—Arts and Sciences. . . -2,820 
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INSTITUTE of 
MUSICAL ART. 


Of the Ciy of New York 


53 FIFTH AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, - Director 


Special Course for 
Supervisors of Music in 


Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Examinations and Enrollment 
October 6th, 9th, {ith 


Prospecuss of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on applicaiion 


Divinity— 

Second 6 

Andover 7, on October 16, "1909. 

Law— 


Second year ..... 191 
First year ...... we 307 
Medical— 
Fourth year ricer 
Second year ......... - 4 
Virst year ..... 63> 
Dental— 
Second year........... 


Some people like to listen while 
other people like to talk. With 
proper adjustment, why shouldn't 
every one be happy?—Somerville 
Journal. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 

gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Some New Books. 
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Author. 
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The Giant and the 

rus Hall 


BOOK... 
te Book II1.)Burchill, 


ressive Road to Readi 


Renvuf’s Outlines of General History.......---. 


The Training of Children 
Ruskin’s Sesame and 
- Some Famous Women... 
French Verb Forms....... 


Economic History of the United States ... -. 


Hygiene for Youne People . 
School Boys and School Work...... - 
What Does Christmas Really Mean?..... 
Jane Jones and Some Others..... 


A Joysome History of Education......---------- 


+ Lyttelton Longm 


Lombroso Small, Maynard & Co. Boston $2.50 
Wilkinson American Book Co , New York 1,00 
Casson A.C. McClure & Co., Chicago ~—— 
Marshall Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. .75 
Myers |Ed.) The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1,30 
Gaston [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co.,, Boston —— 
Coblentz (E “ “ “ 
Creighton Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. .50 


Harmanson Ginn &Co., Boston 35 
Knight Chales E. Merrill Co., N. Y. -50 


ans, Green & Co. — 
McCutcheon & Jones Forbes & Co., era 
‘ ‘ 


King 
Hendrick The Point of View, Nyack,N. Y. .35 


CHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
grate sexes. For catalogue 


address the Principal, A. C. BoypEn, A. M. 


FITCHBURG, Mase. 
RORMAL SCHOOL, catalogues: address 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


AL SCHOOL, 

tion is called to the new course 0 - 
held “arts. For catalogues address HENRY 


Wairremore, Principal. 


HOOL, Salem Massachusetts. 
Department for the peda- 
icaland technical training of teachersof 
commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY Principal. 


MAGAZINES. 

—Joseph M. Rogers has a forceful 
paper in the November Lippincott’s, 
in which he calls attention to some 
notable defects in our criminal code. 
He declares that while a law recently 
passed in New York, deciding that no 
child under sixteen should be called 
a criminal, is a step in the right di- 
rection, a great many such steps will 
be necessary before we can have a 
system of criminology which will 
really make for the betterment of so- 
cial conditions. Mr. Rogers is now 
at work on an important series of ar- 
ticles on our publie schools, which 
bids fair to attract the same wide at- 
tention as his previous series on the 
secondary schools—‘“Educating Our 
Boys”—which appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s some months ago. 

—The Christmas Delineator repre- 
sents all that is best in the making of 
a magazine. “My Principles of Giv- 
ing” is a subject of special moment 
at Christmas time, and wide interest 
will be felt in what John D, Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, J. Ogden 


Armour, Thomas H. Swope, John H. 


Converse, Nathan Straus, and 
Evangeline Booth say eoncerning 
their methods of helping humanity. 
“The Gentle Resident of the Vatican,” 
a near-by study of the pope, by Kel- 
logg Durland, presents Christmas 
glimpses of Rome and the vatican. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s beautiful se- 
rial, “October Vagabonds,” is con- 
tinued. The Kipling story for the 
month is called “Gloriana.” Like 
the other tales of this remarkable se- 
ries, it is compelling in interest and 
haunting in its strange power. ‘The 
fashions for the month are reviewed 
by clever writers in Paris. Berlin, 
London, and New York. They are il- 
Instrated in full-page color plates 
that reveal the latest ideas for cos- 
tumes of every sort. 


—The wide interest aroused by the 
revelations of Judge Lindsey’s auto- 
biography will be deepened by the 
second installment in the November 
Everybody’s. Therein the judge 
describes his real initiation into mu- 
nicipal politics, and his _ first en- 
counters with the Beast in the jungie. 
He participates in a campaign, is ap- 
pointed to the bench, and discovers 
the sad plight of the children. The 
pathetic conditions that led to the es- 
tablishment of the juvenile court are 
told, and one realizes how bitter and 
powerful was the opposition he had 
to overcome to rescue even the little 
ones from the powers of evil. No 
one can read the culminating incident 
of this campaign without sharing the 
indignation and rage of the commit- 
tee and agreeing with the governor in 
his verdict, “If Lindsey is crazy, I 
want my name written under his 
among the crazy people.’ Through- 
out the story one is never allowed to 
escape the fact that conditions in 
Denver are in one way or another 
typical of conditions in other Ameri- 


can cities, and that whoever dares 
undertake to fight for good against 
evil must count in advance on hay- 
ing to overcome the same opposition 
that has made Lindsey’s life miser- 
able. Otherwise, this issue of Every- 
body’s embodies all the interest and 
variety which are characteristic of 
the publication. 


—The city of Pittsburg, the life of 
2n actress, the franchise for women 
in Denver, all these are most enter- 
tainingly discussed in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for November. A 
new detective story by Anna Kath- 
arine Green in this issue begins well. 
There are stories also by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Alice Brown, and many 
others. And there is another chap- 
ter of Edward Everett Hale’s popu- 
lar reminiscences. So much for pure 
entertainment. For practical use 
there are the sixteen regular depart- 
ments. Especially interesting are 
the two for mothers. Fashions in 
furs, an article on hammered brass, 
“A Three-Thousand-Dollar House,” 


4g “re a few of the interesting, useful 


subjects covered. 


—The man who wrote “The Con- 
fessions of a Best-Seller,” the leading 
article of the November Atlantic, is 
obviously a past master of the trade 
he tells of. In his paper he gives the 
complete list of the ingredients neces- 


o sary to make a novel which will pass 


the 100,000 mark. President Low- 
ell’s inaugural address is here pub- 
lished in its complete form, and has 
Mr. Lowell’s final corrections. “The 
Making of a Professor,” by Grant 
Showerman, is a pleasant satire upon 
our higher educational system; and 
in “Vocation-Teaching” William T. 
Miller presents his solution to the 
problem which confronts the young 
person who has to choose a_ profes- 
sion. An interesting literary study 
in this number is a review and com- 
parison of recent English and Ameri- 
can fiction. The November install- 
ment of “The Diary of Gideon 
Welles” deals with the circumstances 
surrounding the death of Lincoln. 
It is the most accurate and detailed 
account in existence of Lincoln’s last 
days, being written only three days 
after the events occurred. 


—One of the special features of the 
November Review of Reviews isa 
group of four illustrated articles on 
the flying machine: “The Aeroplane 
—A Retrospect and a Forecast,” by 
J. Bernard Walker; “How an Aero- 
plane Is_ Built,” by Stanley Yale 
Beach; “The Dirigible cf To-Day,” 
by T. R. MacMechen and Cari Dienst- 
bach; and “How It Feels to Fly,” by 
F. A. Collins. Among other impor- 
tant articles are “The Hudson-Fulton 
Art Exhibition,” by Ernest Knaufft; 
“The Coming Musical Season,” by 
Lawrence Gilman; “The Business of 
Citizenship in New York,” by Wil- 
liam H. Allen; and a_ remarkable 
analysis of the present Anglo-Ger- 
man situation contributed by Pr. 
Gerhardt von Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
pro-rector of the University of Frei- 
burg. The departments of “The 
Progress of the World.” “Current 
Topics in Caricature.” ‘Leadivg <Ar- 
ticles of the Month.” “Finance and 
EKusiness,” and “The New Books” 
deal with a multitude of other mat- 
ters of vital interest at the present 
moment. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Albert Chevalier, the English char- 
acter comedian, will be the principal 
attraction at Keith’s next week. 
The popularity of Chevalier in this 
country as well as abroad is some- 
thing remarkable. He is now en- 
gaged in a campaign for the benefit 
of aged couples in English work- 
houses who are separated, and dur- 
ing his present American tour is 
singing a song that has done more to 
stir the English people than any that 
has been written in years. He will 
head an exceptionally strong bill, in- 
cluding W. C. Fields, the tramp jug- 
gler, who is introducing a new fea- 
ture in the way of a croquet garden 
in place of the famous billiard table. 
Rayno’s bulldogs are probably the 
most remarkable animals that have 
been seen on the stage in years, and 


the act they do is of the most amus-|- 


ing character. The Exposition Four 
is one of the best musical features 
now in vaudeville, and other acts will 
be Ryan and White, the dancers; 
Hall brothers in acrobatics, and a 
number of others. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 493.) 


hire the hall on the succeeding night. 
Then he declared that he was willing 
to leave his case to the men of Mon- 
tana as to a jury. All of which 
seems a curious proceeding for an in- 
noecent man, seeking to establish his 
innocence. 
A LIBERAL SETBACK. 


The result of the by-election in the 
Bermondsey division of the London 
borough of Southwark can hardly be 
regarded in any other light than as a 
setback to the Liberal cause. The 
budget was the direct issue brought 
before the voters, and by common 
consent the election was treated as a 
test of popular sentiment. The re- 
sult was that a constituency which, 
three years ago, gave a Liberal ma- 
jority of 1,759, returned the Conser- 
“ative candidate by a plurality of 987 
over his Liberal competitor. The 
situation was complicated, however, 
by the presence of a Socialist candi- 
date, who polled 1,435 votes. An ex- 
traordinary incident of the election 
was the arrest of two suffragettes for 
an attempt to destroy the ballots by 
throwing acid upon them. Several 
of the election officers were seriously 
injured by the acid. 


LOCATED. 
“Patience,” remarked the rag- 
time philosopher, “is a virtue—in 
other people.” 
“Well,” rejoined the thoughtful 
thinker, “that’s where it is found 


principally.” 


Little Mary hated to say “vinegar” 
because she had been laughed at so 
often for her queer pronunciation of 
the word. So when her mother sent 
her to the store to buy some, she pre- 
sented the jug to the clerk and said: 
“Smell of that and give me a quart.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING IBE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, NV. Daé., to Cosecob, C 
Sayre, Pa., arren, Uhio; otchkiss, Waterbury, Conn. to S 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. ¥., to Warren, Ohio; Elizabeth 
. :4V. ¥.,t en, ; istea, New York, V. ¥., to Birming- 
ham, A/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Pot 
lyn, WV. Y., to Frostburg, i/d.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, .V to Vassalboro, Leora 
Md. ; M. y, Camandaigua, V to Vassalboro, I 
Summerbel], Lakemont, 1. to Birmingham, AZ Lilt e, F 
= . : = Thorpe, Frostburg, to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, V. ¥ tol ichen 
XN. ¥Y., to Warren, Ohio; Ethel MacFarlane Aub pes 
Oswald, Erie, Pa.; to Bangor, Evangeline Dives ¥., to Cincinnati, Osie; Charles L. 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport. Me., to Mor ant 
ia ‘po own, Va.; Evan D. Boardman, H 
N. Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn Plattebur Be i 4 
Intosii, Bradford, on Y,, to Trenton, V. /.; A. Berdena Mc- 
’ ¥.; Olive M, Long, Tuxedo Park, V. ¥., to Swart 
N. Y., to South Norwalk. Conn.; Merton D. ievinn, 
ary B. Albany, V. ¥Y., to Middlebury, Vermont; L. Gertrude 
wood, NV. /.; ‘Ethel Earie Parsons Northam 4 K 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V, ¥.; Margaret A to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Bail, 
Thomas D. Parker Northam ton Mass., to Lynden. 
NOF 4 , Ky.; Mildred Waterbury, Stamford, 
to Staatsburg, V. Y.; Nancy Carr, South Hadley 
Why, Lewisburg, Penn., to Northam mA Mass., to Stony Brook, V. ¥.; Eugene Van 
g, ” } pton, Mass.; Agoes Maud Dunn, Holyok 
Hampton, ¥.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehouse. 
§ Penn., to Lynbrook, NV. ¥.; Lavi 
Dover, V. H., to Hoosick Falls Y.; Frank bo bo in Hornell, 
¥. Ott, Teehadn Prox, r, Conneautville, Pexn., to Hornell, V. ¥.; 
Point, NV. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonaa, ¥., to 
Oneida, V. ¥., to Point Pleasant, V./.; Mabel 
Warner, were 1 Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utiea, V. ¥.; 
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and VACANCIES, ements Schools are ours to fily 
BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 
J. ALBERT, Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The ’ TOF Av 


Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to Colleges, 
FOREIGN ouperior Professors, AGENCY and Famfies 


and 
ernesses, fo 
—— reve partment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depart 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools a 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For fu ther 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co . 
Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo ‘i 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. eae 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all d 
es with Competent Teachers. Asgists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
ane SABER. Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
During each year places teach t1 80 
) f ces teachers in at least of the 9C counties i 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Coletada, 
py sm ne, ontana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ '29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. : 
Agcicy 


WM. F. JARVIE 


Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Common Sense Exercises 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 


test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 


sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For fullinformation communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ aquane, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I Lager | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
rsa J in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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